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New York State’s Beet Sugar Industry 


One factory was established at Rome in 1897, the other at Binghamton the following year. Both have been 
fairly successful, though it took two years or more for farmers to learn how to grow the crop. The dots show 
where beets were grown for these factories in 1899. The yield, quality and profits of sugar beets in New York fairly 
rival the most favored sections of the west, and the beet pomace or residue is highly prized as a dairy feed. New 
York state could-easily produce the nearly 250,000 tons of sugar her people consume. This would make a home mar- 
ket for 2,500,000 tons of beets, for which farmers would be paid upward of $12,000,000. It would take 69 factories of 
350 tons capacity to work up the crop, and they would represent an investment of over $20,000,000, which is about the 
wholesale value of the annual consumption. Such an industry would add greatly to railroad traffic and to other indus- 
tries. Dr Wiley agrees with us as to the peculiar adaptability of much of New York state to the sugar beet. Several 
new factories are projected for New York state, and the Empire State Sugar Co’s plant at Lyons, Wayne county, is 
said to be certain of being constructed in time to work up a large area Of beets this fall. 
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406 [2] 
Apple Bud Moth Destructive. 


For two years. this pest (Nothris 
maligemmella) has been doing considerable 
damage in apple growing sections, and it 
promises to be very troublesome unless held 
in check. According to the Kansas station 
the adults appear early in the spring and 
the females commence to deposit very small 
yellow eggs singly in the expanding buds 
and leaves. The eggs are usually deposit- 
ec at night, and the number laid by one 
female is estimated to be about 2. The 
eggs hatch in about a week. When the 
larvae or worms first emerge from the eggs 
they are very small, about 1-25th of an inch 
in length, and are of a light yellow color, 
with the head a shining black, and the up- 
per part of the next segment brownish. It 
is these little caterpillars or worms that 
do the damage. The larvae begin to feed 
upon and to attack the buds or adjacent 
leaves. The damage to the buds is the 
most serious. 

When these are attacked, the larvae draw 
several of the central leaves of the buds 
together over themselves as a sort of pro- 
tection; and within the shelter thus pro- 
vided they work their way down the cen- 
ter or heart of both the flower and leaf 
buds. It is not long before the young shoot 
‘with its terminal bud and developing leaves 
and flowers is cut off or injured to such an 
extent that it soon withers and dies, thus 
destroying the prospect for next year’s 
crop, besides checking the growth of the 
shoot. Often the larvae are so numerous 
about the buds that they are compelled 
to abandon the buds and seek the leaves. 
This they will do either by dropping down 
to a lower leaf by means of a tiny thread 
or by crawling down the shoot, wander- 
ing from one place to another until a suit- 
able leaf is found. Upon reaching a leaf 
they will draw the edges of it together by 
fine threads, making a sort of acase, in 
which they rest when not eating. When 
there are no close adjoining leaves they will 
commence to feed on the leaf furnishing 
them shelter. 


Some seem to prefer the petiole of the~ 


leaf to the leaf itself, and in a number of 
instances the petiole or stem is severed, 
causing the leaf to fall] to the ground with 
the larva. In a severe attack- the buds 
and terminal leaves are often injured to 
such an extent that the trees have a brown- 
ish appearance. Besides attacking the 
leaves and the buds the larvae also eat 
away the stem of the young apples just 
forming, causing them to fall,.and in some 
instances bore into them, inducing them to 
shrivel. 

Owing to its peculiar habits the pest is 
a difficult one to combat, necessitating as 
it does very close observation upon fhe 
part of the operator to determine just when 
»the larvae are hatching. Then, just when 
the larvae are emerging, is the time to 
spray. Also one must take into considera- 
tion that larvae will appear from eggs laid 
later than the first. To cambat these a 
second spraying is necessary, and possibly 
a third or fourth in order to guard against 
later appearing larvae. Spraying with 
paris green or london purple at the rate of 
‘one pound to 150 gallons of water, with 
from one to two pounds of lime, is the most 
effective remedy. ~° 





Utilizing Oat Straw—I would like to 
know how to make oat straw over into 
fertilizer. Some advise a compost heap. 
Tkis would do very well on a farm where 
there is a lot of live stock, but how about 
the grain farmer of the west? You may say 
aman should not be a grain farmer. Every- 
one should raise stock. This may be very 
good in theory, but anyone knows that there 
must always be a great many who raise 
very little stock and large quantities of 
grain. I consider the usual way of stacking 
the straw and allowing the cattle to run 
round the stack a very poor one. The next 


| {fall the straw will be only half rotted and is 








ORCHARD WORK 


of very little value as a fertilizer. I would 
like to have the readers of your paper give 
me some suggestions.—[W. M. Sample, In- 
diana. 


A Simple Watering Device—Bees very 
often have to go a long way for water, of 
which they need a 
large quantity in 
rearing brood, and 
many bees are 
chilled and lost by 
the cold winds 
during early 
spring. If there is 
no stream or pond 
close by, set a bar- 
rel in the apiary 
filled with water 

mee, and let it drip on 

a board and run 

down a decline so the bees will not have to 
ecramble for it on the spot.—[F. G. H. 











Raspberries Going Out of Favor—There 
is less Gemand for red raspberries than 10 
years ago, because of the overlapping of 
fruits from territory not our own. We have 
southern peaches, pears and grapes before 
our raspberries are ripe. There are no rasp- 
berries to-day equal to the Hudson River 
Antwerp. I had one crate of that variety 
which sold for 90c per qt in New York dur- 
ing the civil war.—[George T. Powell, Co- 
lumbia Co, N Y. 


The Striped Cucumber Beetle is most ef- 
fectively controlled by the use of paris 
green when the insects are on the surface 
of the leaf. Kerosene emulsion and pyre- 
thrum have been used with good results. 
The wild cucumber can be planted as a 
trap crop, as the beetles seem to be very 
fond of it. 





The Paragon Tomatoes were scarcely 
touched by the (potato) bugs last season 
and were the most vigorous and hardy of 
any. The bugs made the most havoc with 
the Imperial. The Ponderosa were very 
fragile and also badly eaten.—[Una Eugenie 
Knight, Niagara Co, N Y. 


Peach Leaf Curl may be prevented by 
spraying. The foliage of peach trees is 
very tender and often the spraying is of 
more injury than the disease. It should be 
done before the buds start in the spring, 
using copper sulphate or strong bordeaux 
mixture. 





Root Pruning is frequently necessary 
with all fruit trees where the ground is very 
rich, producing excessive wood growth and 
but very little fruit.. First remove only the 
ends of the large feeders, but if this does 
not accomplish the purpose, prune more se- 
verely. 





I consider yours the best paper of the 
kind published.—[F.. Harper, Royal Oak, Md. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES, 


The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and get his catalogne describin 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and 
v table crops, which contains much valuable 
information, and may be had for the asking. 


P OTASH gives color, 
flavor and firmness to all 
fruits. No good fruit can 
be raised without Potash. 
Fertilizers containing at least 

8 to 10% of Potash will give 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer’s library. 


They are sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Don'tbe 
Fooled 


with cheap-as-dirt and gift seeds when 
at reasonable prices you can have 
tested seeds—seeds that give pleasure 
and profit. Over quarter ofa million 
planters of Maule’s Seeds can testify 
to their superior excellence. We offer 
liberal inducements and cash prizes to 
the amount of $2,500.00. If you want 
the finest garden you ever had, and the 
best in your neighborhood, 


Piant 
MAULE’S 


SEEDS 


in 1900. My new catalogue is pronounced the 
finest and most complete seed book of the 
ear. It contains hundreds of illustrations, 
our colored plates, together with a complete 
list of all the new and standard garden, field 
and flower seeds of real nierit. Also a full 


list of good Summer flowering bulbs. Write 
at once for this book ;itis free. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 

















E> ATTENTION, FRUIT RAISERS—c=s 


If you want an Insect Exterminator that is 
worth a whole wagon-load of liquid sprayers, that 
doesn’t cost half as much, write to 
HILLIS BROTHERS, McFALL, MO. 


avo. PESL BOOKS 


Insects and Fungi Hurtful to Plant Life 
and how to Destroy Them. 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 


lase t d | ti id By Clarence M. Weed, D. 
C $ an asec Ci es Se., Prof. of entomology 
and zoology, New Hampshire college of agriculture. A 
practical manual concerning noxious insects and methods 
of preventing their injuries. 334 pages, with many illus- 
trafions. Cloth, 12mo . ‘ ° ° ° ° ° - 150 

By Prof. Clarence M. Weed. A 


Fungi and Fungicides practical manual concerning the 


fungous diseases of cultivated plants and the means of 
preventing their ravages. The author has endeavored to 
give such a concise account of the most important facts 
relating to these as will enable the cultivator to combat 
them intelligently. 222 pp., 90 ill., 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth ° ° . ° ‘ . 100 


Treat’s Injurious Insects for the Farm and 


d By Mrs. Mary Treat. An_ original inves- 
ar en tigator who has added much to our knowl- 
edge of both plants and insects, and those who are famil- 
iar with Darwin’s works are aware that he gives her 
credit for important observation and discoveries, New 
and enlarged edition. With an illustrated chapter on 
beneficial insects. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. . 


FE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 








FR . 
ORANGE JUDD CO. ,52 Lafayette P1., New York. 











Volume 65 
Canning Factory Sharks. 


N a recent issue we referred 
editorially to Chicago par- 
ties who proposed to build 
and equip a co-operative 
toll canning factory for New 
Jersey farmers, furnish an 
experienced man to run it 
and sell the product on a 
toll of %c per can, farmers to subscribe 
$8200 as their share of the first cost. They 
represented that similar factories in other 
parts of the country paid farmers 40 per 
cent dividends. We pointed out that such 
dividends were extravagant and had no 
foundation in fact. From our investigation 
we find there is a set of fake promoters of 








eanning factories 
whose object is to 
saddle the farmers 


with an outfit of an- 
tiquated or second- 
hand machinery at a 
good stiff price; when 
the money is paid 
they disappear. 
This particular 
gang of rascals is 
unknown to the Chi- 
cago postoffice au- 
thorities, for our let- 
ters to them are re- 
turned; they are not 
rated in the commer- 
cial agencies, and re- 
sponsible canners’ 
supply houses of 
many years’ experi- 
ence have never heard 
of them. Mr 8. F. 
Sherman, long iden- 
tified with the can- 
ning industry of cen- 


tral N Y, writes 
American Agricultur- 
ist: “The so-called 


co-operative toll sys- 
tem is entirely im- 
practical; I have yet 
to learn that a fac- 
tory has been suc- 
cessfully operated on 
this plan. I believe 
it to be advised by 
promoters of canner- 
ies for the express 
purpose of blindfold- 
ing the farmers. 
While it might be 
possible for the grow- 
er to get a fair re- 
turn for his product 
he takes the chances 
of losing all of it. 
Suppose the process- 
ing. is improperly 
done and the goods 
spoil, who will pay the farmer? It is not 
uncommon for a new factory to lose a large 
per cent of its pack in this way. The pro- 
moter presents an attractive picture of the 
ease and simplicity of the business, of phe- 
nomenal profits and of its great benefit to 
the community, but forgets to men- 
tion any of the risks and drawbacks; 
back of it all is the one object, to 
fil his own pocket without regard to 
the fate of the scheme he has fathered. 
He draws an elaborate contract which ap- 
pears to give the buyer every advantage, 
but which really is all against him. I have 
Several instances in mind where the pro- 
moter delivered in entire second-hand out- 








fit, part cf which was out of date, and the 
delivery fulfilled the contract, although the 
buyers supposed everything was to be new 
and up to date. Prices were fully as high 
as the best new machinery would have 
cost.” Mr F. F. Hubbard, a York state 
canner, says: “I know nothing about toll 
canning factories. I am not acquainted 
with these people, but from statements 
made conclude they know nothing about 
the business or if they do that they are 
imposters.” Mr H. B. Cannon, secretary of 
the Atlantic states packers’ ass’n, says: “I 
am quite sure the firm are all talk; I have 
never heard of their goods on the market 
and I have been packing for 20 years. Their 
40 per cent dividends are imaginary.” 

We have already pointed out that in these 





THE NEW ARCADIA 


Probably not in all the country has any Pomona or county grange such a complete 
and handsome home as has that of Center Co, Pa, in the New Arcadia recently com- 
pleted and dedicated with fitting ceremony at Centerhall. . The hall is well appointed 
and complete in all its furnishings, having cost $7000. 


OF CENTER CO (PA) 


days of sharp competition, low prices and 
small profits it is well to keep out of en- 
terprises that promise 40 per cent dividends, 
especially when presented by a glib stran- 
ger. Such profits are absurd, and any one 
claiming to make them in any competitive 
business is open to.suspicion. A consider- 
able knowledge of the technical and com- 
mercial side of an enterprise must be gen- 
eral among the farmers of a given section 
before a co-operative movement can have 
a reasonable chance to succeed there. This 
is especially true of a canning factory. The 
impression that prevails in some sections 
that excessive profits are made by the can- 
ning factories is erroneous. Speaking of 


American Agriculturist 


«FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtos. 
For Week Ending March 33, 1900 





POMONA GRANGE 


For description, see Page 423. 
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the profits, Mr Cannon says: “If I could get 
some farmers to furnish the money for the 
plant and also furnish the fruits and vege- 
tables and pay me Y¥%c per can, I would 
gladly take charge of their business and 
make more money than I now do.” 


Destroying Rose Insects. 


*E. M. WOOD, 








Among the worst insects is the leaf hop- 
per, which is quite small and active and 
can be easiest detected by the white cast 
skins on the leaves. For this insect, as well 
as for thrips, for which it is often mistaken, 
pyrethrum will be found the best remedy. 
There are a’ number of biting insects that 
feed upon the leaves of roses, and for these 

various arsenates may 
be used. Paris green 
and london purple 
are the most common 
forms and may be 
used in water at the 
rate of one-fourth 
ounce to four gallons. 
As the arsenic is 
slightly soluble, it is 
always best to add a 
small amount of lime 
to prevent injury to 
the foliage. Of the 
two materials, london 
purple is the more 
soluble and as it is 
more variable in com- 
position it is the least 
desirable. For suck- 
ing insects the poi- 
sons are not effec- 
tual, as they merely 
suck the sap and do 
not eat the leaves, 
and some remedy that 
will kill by contact or 
act through the res- 
piratory organs must 
be used. 

Among the best 
materials @is pyre- 
thrum, or Persian in- 

_ sect powder, but care 
must be taken that it 
is fresh, as it ‘soon 
loses its active prin- 
ciple. Pyrethrum may 
be applied in a pow- 
der form or in water, 
but it is most effec- 
tive when burned on 

a shovel of hot coals. 

Kerosene emulsion is 

another excellent 

remedy for this class 
of insects. To pre- 
pare it, dissolve four 
ounces of soap in 
two gallons of boiling 
water, and after adding one gallon of ker- 
osene agitate with a force pump until 
an emulsion that will not separate has 
been formed, This will take from five 





to ten minutes. Before using, dilute 
with water to make 16 gallons. To- 
bacco is also quite effectual, particularly 


against plant lice. It may be used as smoke 
or as a vapor or a decoction. Tobacco’ ex- 
tract is also an excellent remedy. Where 
myriapods or nematodes infest the soil it 
should be thoroughly _ sterilized with 


steam. 





*From an address at the winter meet- 


‘ing of the Connecticut pomological society. 
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Killing Quack Grass by Smothering. 


RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 


/ 408 





I think the treatment for killing quack 
grass, described in a recent issue, is very 
expensive and not likely to be of much use. 
The broken pieces of root will each become 
a separate plant and the harrow will spread 
them over the clean ground. Let me indi- 
cate the method I have always recommend- 
ed to northwestern farmers, many of whom 
would, I doubt not, readily indorse it if 
called upon to do so. I would never touch 
this or any other perennial root in its dor- 
mant season. But in spring when it has 
made free growth for a few weeks, I would 
turn it over by means of a clean cut fur- 
row, deep enough to go below the bulk of 
the roots. Turn down all the spring growth, 
using if need. be a heavy roller to press it 
down. Then harrow enough to cover a 
seeding of barley or some fast growing 
crop. This barley I would put in by means 
of a modern seed drill of some sort, rolling 
the surface if thought proper. A few days 
later I would go over the field with a har- 
row: to kill annual weeds and make a mulch 
to lessen the effect of drouth. If the plow- 
ing and seeding are promptly done the crop 
will make rapid growth and almost entirely 
smother the grass, which in its turn will be 
converted into food for a more profitable 
crop. 

This method.is in conformity with the 
best modern science. The grass turned un- 
der rots for want of air, and the roots 
turned to the top cannot throw out fresh 
root stocks if not disturbed. A few roots 
may escape if the plowing is badly done 
and the barley seed not sufficient in quan- 
tity to cover the ground. When well man- 
aged this plan will prcve as effective as it 
is cheap. I have known thousands of acres 
over which quack grass was spread to be 
cleaned by the above process. 


Plowing Under Green Crops. 


*WALTER F. TABER, NEW YORK. 








i have changed a hard, compact soil, in- 
capable of sustaining a crop in seasons of 
drouth, to one of great fertility, on which 
large and paying crops have been grown. 
This has been accomplished by a gradual 
deepening of cultivation and the plowing 
under of heavy growth of clover and rye, 
thus adding large amounts of vegetable 
matter to the soil, which, with proper sur- 
face cultivation to prevent evaporation, has 
so retained and conserved the moisture in 
the soil@as to grow magnificent healthy 
crops upon it in seasons of severe drouth, 
As we turn under this mass of matter to 
the depth of about 12 in, decomposition 
takes place, moisture is drawn up from the 
subsoil, obtained from the humus and sup- 
plied to the growing crop. 

A most striking instance of the value of 
this supply of moisture was shown where 
a heavy crop of rye was turned under 12 
in deep and the ground set with strawberry 
plants early in May- Weather conditions 
were favorable up to June, but from that 
time until Sept practically no rain fell. 
Shallow cultivation was kept up to pre- 
vent evaporation. Below where the soil was 
stirred there was moisture and the straw- 
berry plants had been supplied with that 
moisture, so that edch plant had thrown 
cut runners and grown from 15 to 20 new 
plants, all supported by the moisture sup- 
plied to the parent plant. The surface soil 
was so dry that not a single root had been 
developed upon these young plants, but 
they soon rooted after the rains came. 

In another instance I plowed under a 
heavy growth of clover about the last of 
May and planted Evergreen corn. A slight 
rain fell the day after planting, wetting 
the ground about one inch deep. No more 
rain fell to a like amount in two months, 
yet the corn grew rapidly, maintaining a 





*From an address at the winter meeting 
of the eastern New York horticultural 
society. 


FIELD CROPS 


green, healthy color, when all other fields 
were growing yellow and drying up. The 
result was satisfactory, as the crop netted 
over $100 per acre. This method of conserv- 
ing and retaining moisture can be prac- 
ticed by every cultivator of the soil. Pro- 
vide plenty of vegetable matter, whether 
it be in the form of green crops or stable 
manure. Cultivate deeply and thoroughly 
before planting in shallow ground and often 
after planting. 


The New Onion Culture. 


E. W. GODFREY, ILLINOIS, 








I planted two plots, one of yellow Danvers, 
sowing the seed, and the other of Prize- 
taker, the seed being sown in hotbeds and 
transplanted. To begin with, I bought 
Greiner’s book, The New Onion Culture, 
and followed his instructions as carefully 
as possible. In everything except labor, I 
found his statements very conservative. 
He puts the labor cost of weedingand hoeing 
at $30 for seed onions and 20 for trans- 
planted. I put it at 100 per acre in any good 
growing season. One cannot insist too 
strongly on the necessity of fertilizing. 
When the labor investment is so heavy, it 
is the worst of. folly to economize on ma- 
nures. Poor land will hardly pay for seed. 
Average good land will not more than repay 
labor and expenses, while rich land, with 
good cultivation, will return a satisfactory 
profit. I believe in the transplanting meth- 
od, provided the seed can be sown in hot- 
beds early enough, say from Feb 15toMarch 
1 in this latitude of 40 degrees, so the plants 
ean be set out in the ground about the mid- 
dle of April. 

In this way, six weeks of good growing 
weather is gained. By using large varieties, 
the returns will amply repay the extra ex- 
pense of transplanting. But, if for any rea- 
son, there is much delay in getting the hot- 
bed started, I would give it up and put the 
seed into the open ground as early as pos- 
sible, using plenty of good seed to get a 
full stand. The cost of transplanting I 
have found to be about $50 per a, that is, 
one man and five boys at $3.50 per day ought 
to pull and transplant 12,000 sets a day. 
Labor is of course variable and experts 
might do more, but with common labor one 
picking up 2000 sets is a fair day’s work. 
Hence, to repay for transplanting one must 
get 100 bu extra per acre, and this can only 
be done by using the big varieties and with 
the six weeks of extra growth. With both 
these points, I think the crop ought to be 
doubled and yield 400 to 600 bu extra per 
acre on rich ground. 

The arguments advanced that transplant- 
ing saves seed and weeding I regard as of 
no value. It is penny-wise and pound- 
fcolish to try and save seed. If it saved 
weeding, it would.be a strong argument, 
but I fail to see that it helps. There are 
just so many weeds to be pulled. It is of 
course easier to the worker to have the 
onions a uniform distance in the row, but 
my experience shows that the average 
workman will cover no more ground per 
day. As to long-handled hoeing to save 
stooping, I do not think it can be done be- 
tween the onions. The onion worker must 
make up his mind to put in the season on 
his knees. By using padded knee cushions, 
it is easier. 





Thinly Planted Corn Best—A few years 
ago I planted a three-acfe field of corn 
with two to four grains to the hill. After 
it came up, it looked very thin and everyone 
told me that the yield would not amount 
to much. By the time the corn was laid 
by some hills had only one stalk, but each 
bore a good-sized ear. This field yielded 


very much better than drilled corn, and~- 


other fields which had a greater number 
of stalks to the hill. According to experi- 
ments made at the Wis station, the fields 
in which there was only one stalk to the 
hill produced 39 bu per acre. Where there 
were two-stalks the yield was 48 bu, whére 
there were four stalks 30 bu. According to 
this and my own experience, the heavier 


yield is usually produced when each hill 
contains about two stalks. This will vary 
with the season. If the season is very fa- 
vorable, most land can stand three stalks 
te the hill.—[C. C. Beals, Indiana. 


Preventing Club Root of Cabbage—This 
trouble is caused by a low form of fungus, 
and after the plants are once attacked noth- 
ing can be done for them. Remedial meas- 
ures consist in preventing the recurrence of 
the trouble by the removal and destruction 
of all the refuse of cabbage and turnips, 
together with constant crop rotation. If the 
cabbage field is infested, plant it to other 
crops for two or three years, putting the 
cabbage on land that has never been used 
for that purpose. By treatment of this kind 
loss from this source can be greatly les- 
sened. The use of lime at the rate of 75 bu 
to the acre has been recommended and is 
probably feasible in some localities. Clean 
fields and crop rotation, however, must be 
depended upon chiefly. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Good Varieties of Cowpeas—Among the 
best cowpeas are the Whippoorwill and 
Little Black. Seed may be obtained from 
any of the firms who advertise in this jour- 
nal, 











Raising Tomato Plants—I. H. J., Winne- 
bago Co, Wis, desires information how to 
raise 100,000 tomato plants for a canning 
factory. If planted in rows 5 ft apart and 
3 ft in the rows, which is about the proper 
distance, it will require about 3000 plants 
per acre. One ounce of tomato seed con- 
tains from 8000 to 11,000 seeds, but of course 
it is not safe to count upon the growing of 
every seed and producing a good, healthy 
plant. Truck farmers generally sow about 
% lb of seed per acre to be planted. For 
early fruiting it is necessary to sow the seed 
in hotbeds or greenhouses and transplant 
the young plants from time to time as they 
become too crowded. But as for canning 
purposes extreme earliness is not of prime 
importance, the seed may be sown in the 
open ground in a warm and sheltered bor- 
der where the young plants may be covered 
with hay or some other light material in 
case of late frosts. Some large growers 
have been quite successful with planting 
the seeds direct in the field, but this is only 
practicable on light and warm soil. Any 
one contemplating raising tomatoes for 
profit should have Root’s Tomato Culture, 
sold by Orange Judd company. Price, post- 
paid, 40 cents. 

Seneca Root—W. S., Ringgold Co, Ia: 
This plant, the proper name of which is 
Senega snakeroot (Polygala Senega), grows 
wild in rocky soils, from western N E to 
Minn and southward. Its stems grow, 
from a thick and hard. knotty rootstock, 6 
to 12 in high; its leaves are lanceolate, or 
obiong-lanceolate, with rough margins. The 
reot, which is the part used medicinally, 
has an acrid and afterward very hot and 
pungent taste. Formerly it was esteemed 
to be a specific against rattlesnake poison— 
hence its name—and in pleurisy, pneumo- 
nia and other inflammatory diseases. We 
are not aware that the plant is cultivated 
anywhere for commercial purposes. 





Best Sour Cherry—The Montmorency 
Ordinaire is the most valuable sour cherry 
we have. English Morello is also good.—[S. 
D. Millard, Ontario Co, N Y. 

To Get Rid of Mice—Tell J. Z. H,, who 
keeps store and is troubled with mice, to 
place a basin of sweet milk and plenty of 
Gry bread where the cats can get at them. 
They will then soon catch all the mice and 
not sicken or die. Cats must have some- 
thing besides mice to eat.—[Mrs L. T.. Hick- 
lin 


Depth to Set a Tree—Do not set a tree 
deeper than it stood in the nursery row, 
except in the case of dwarf pears. 








Restoring Fertility to Sandy Land. 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK, NEW JERSEY. 





Fertilizers for very light land should 
contain an unusuaily large percentage of 
nitrogen to produce the best results. Such 
soils are usually leachy and the loss of sol- 
uble nitrogen through washing is very large 
in fall and winter, especially if the land is 
not protected by snow. Consequently, such 
lands are exceptionally poor in nitrogen and 
it becomes by far the most essential ele- 
ment, the addition of phosphoric acid and 
potash being of much less consequence, 
At least this is the general experience on 
the very light soils of southern New Jersey. 

Fish seems to possess some peculiar qual- 


ity that makes it excel’ on this class of 
soils, at least for a time, but 
tankage, ground meat, blood, ete, 


do not give corresponding results. Nitrate 
of soda does well on these soils, but it 
must be applied several times in small 
doses, or much of it will be lost through 
leaching, 

Cottonseed meal acts very well, and where 
it can be got is a good substitute for fish. 
It contains less nitrogen, but has consid- 
erable potash. A good grade of fish con- 
tains about 8 per cent nitrogen (say 10 per 
cent ammonia), and about 5 or 6 per cent 
phosphoric acid. On sandy land the de- 
composition of fish seems to go on quite 
uniformly, so that the crop is nourished 
throughout the season, while very little re- 
mains undecomposed at the end of the 
season unless an unusually large quantity 
has been applied. 


After a year or two of fertiliz- 
ing such lands with fish, muriate 
of potash can be applied to make 
good the loss of potash, How often 


and how large dressings of muriate are re- 
quired depends on the land and how it has 
been cropped. It would be a better plan to 
apply both fish and potash at once, ind 
in some sections this is a popular fertilizer, 
but it is possible to grow a crop without 
adding potash, while it is almost impossible 
to do so without nitrogen. Under this 
method land does not improve, but it is 
possible to grdw crops on soils that would 
otherwise be worthless. 

The exhaustive effect of applying fish is 
much influenced by the amount of urganic 
matter in the soil. If crops of cowpeas or 
rye have been plowed under and the soil 
fairly well supplied with vegetable matter, 
there is much less drain on the soil from 
using fish alone than when the land is de- 
ficient in such organic matter. On such 
land it is possible to grow good corn, while 
on very thin, sandy land it is sometimes 
impossible to make corn even when fish 
is applied in large quantities. 

The leaching effect of winter rains can 
be largely prevented by growing winter 
rye, which not only prevents the loss of 
nitrogen through percolation, but adds or- 
ganic matter when it is plowed under in 
the spring. Rye is by far the surest crop 
for this purpose, but crimson clover would 
be better if it were reliable. It is difficult 
to make crimson clover grow on very sandy 





How to Grow Good Fruit. 

The superintendent of the Lenox sprayer 
company of Pittsfield, Mass, has delivered 
an address before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass. The address bore 
chiefly upon spraying and general culture 
of orchard.and field crops, how to do it, do 
it cheaply and good, and how to obtain the 
most profit from your labor in the easiest 
manner. The address is quite lengthy, about 
arn hour’s talk. Owing to other matters 
ahead of it we cannot publish it in this is- 
sue. Had this address been placed on the 
market in book form it no doubt would have 
sold at a good price. The full address, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in pamphlet form, was 
intended to be sent free to fruit growers 
and owners of estates, free for the asking, 
but to prevent imposition by the curious 
and disinterested, the book wili be sent 


complimentary to anyone inclosing 10 cents 
for postage to the Lenox sprayer company, 
72 West street, Pittsfield, Mass.—[Adv. _ 





FARM AND ORCHARD 


land in south Jersey, apparently because 
of the drying of the young sprouting plants, 
But with rye and fish it is quite possible 
to make respectable crops of corn. Then by 
growing cowpeas (with acid phosphate) for 
green manuring the soil fertility can be in- 
creased with little expense, apart from los- 
ing the use of the land for a summer. A 
sandy land section gives an impression of 
undue poverty because of the lack of grass, 
but when sandy soils are intelligently fer- 
tilized and are put in crops adapted to the 
land, they become valuable and in some in- 
stances yield greater financial profits than 
the heavier grass-growing soils. One has 
to unlearn about all he knows of farming 
on heavy soils when he farms these light 
lands. There is much sandy plain land in 
the middle and New England states, as 
well as farther south, that probably would 
pay to work if farmed according to the 
practice that has proven profitable on New 
Jersey’s sandy land. 
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[6] 
Prize Garden Queries Answered. 


A large number of questions occasioned by 
we report of J. E. Morse, who won the $750 
sweepstakes in our garden contest last year, 
are answered by him in the following article.]} 


PoraTors—What varieties are earliest? 
Do you plant deep or shallow? Does sprout- 
ing in boxes pay the extra cost and iabor? 
At planting time are sprouts entirely cov- 
ered? Bovee and Burpee’s Extra Early for 
white, and Acme and Early Six Weeks for 
flesh color are our favorites. For very ear- 
ly planting, while the ground is yet cold, 
do not plant deeper than 3 in; for later 
planting, 4 to 6 in is not too deep. 

The extra labor of sprouting is really very 
little, and the plan is entirely practicable, 
even fer quite large areas. An inch or two 
of sand is placed in shallow boxes of any 
size convenient. As the pieces are cut, they 
are set in the sand, close together, with 
eyes up. Sift in enough sand to nearly 
cover the pieces, leaving them sticking up 
through the sand. Sprinkle with warm wa- 
ter and set in a partially darkened room or 
cellar where the temperature will be about 
65 degrees. No farther care is 
necessary, except to sprinkle 
should they become too dry. 
This work may be done a month 
previous to planting, with the ad- 
vantage that your crop is grow- 
ing even while the ground is still 
frozen outside. During this time 
the sprouts will have grown 2 to 
6 or 8 inches in length, and will 
require careful handling in plant- 
ing to avoid breaking off. They 
must be entirely covered, but will 
be out of the ground within a 
very few days. By this method 
no infertile seed is planted and 
the potatoes will be up ahead of 
the weeds. The advantage of 10 
days or two weeks in the early 
markets will many times repay 
the little extra labor. 

SwEET CoRN—To sprout the 
seed, take shallow tin or sheet- 
iron pans or anything in which 
one can give bottom heat if re- 
quired. Put in an inch or so of 
sand and thoroughly moisten. 
Over this spread a cloth. The 
corn is then spread on and cov- 
ered with another thickness of 
cloth. Sprinkle on a light cover- 
ing of moist soil and set in a@ 
warm place. Five to eight days 
before planting will be sufficient- 
ly early to start the seed. By 
this plan no poor seed will be 
planted and the seed may be put 
in much earlier without the dan- 
ger of rotting. The corn will be 
ready for table or market use 
much earlier than by the ordi- 
nary method of planting. 

Tue CLuB Root—Many ques- 
tions from widely different sec- 
tions indicate that the disease is 
more general than might be _ sup- 
posed, and a brief summary is all that can 
be attempted now. The disease is a fungous 
growth. Wet, acid soil seems to be its nat- 
ural home, but it may be carried or spread 
in various ways; as by the overflow of sur- 
face water or by tools used in the cultiva- 
tion of infected ground. The only remedies 
thus far known are the liberal use of lime, 
avoiding the use of tools on other ground 
that have been used in infected ground and 
burning or boiling all affected roots. Never 
feed any diseased roots raw, as the germs 
will be carried in the manure from stock 
thus fed. 

DARK FORCING RHUBARB—It is now too 
late to do anything this season, but during 
the spring-and summer spare no pains in 
getting the rhubarb in good condition for 
next winter’s work. Manure liberally and 
cultivate thoroughly. Picking for home 
use or market will do no harm; but do not 
allow it to go to seed, as that is very ex- 
hausting to the roots. The entire subject 
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will be thoroughly covered in a work soon 





KITCHEN 


to be published by the Orange Judd com- 
pany and will be ready in time to meet the 
requirements of all for next winter’s work. 


The Water Lily Pond. 


WADE MANNING, BUFFALO, N Y. 





The artificial water lily pond is found to- 
day hidden under spreading boughs or in 
some shaded nook, silently nestling in a 
remote corner of many of our city lawns; 
thriving equally as well, and perhaps bet- 
ter, than at the country homes, where the 
facilities for water and drainage are not 
so complete. The cut shows a flourishing 
pond, about 10 ft long by 6 ft wide, sunk 
into the greensward in a spot overhung 
with poplar trees, at the extreme end of 
the lawn, near the stables. The excava- 
tion, varying from 6 to 8 in deep (so as not 
to be quite level) is well cemented and 
piped inte the drain, enough soil being ai- 
lowed to cover the roots of the plants. The 
water pipe is so arranged that fresh water 
can be used when required. 

Plenty of animal life keep 


the plants 





AND FLOWER GARDEN 


beldness, which by to-morrow will gain 
courage and unfold its beautiful wax-like 
petals to be nursed into full bloom beneath 
the sheltered rays of the warm sunlight. 
The lily pond, a fresh and cooling oasis, 
even in a garden of rare flowers, will give 
the most satisfaction for the least amount 
of labor of any gardening that can be un- 
dertaken. In the fall a thick coverlet of 
leaves keeps the plants and animal life in- 
tact until called from their dormant state 
by the first songs of spring. 


A Modern Farm Garden. 


VAN ORNAM, 








The essentials of a good garden arearich 
soil and a sunny location. The land must 
be well fertilized, deeply plowed and thor- 
oughly pulverized. Too great care cannot 
be taken in getting the soil in the best pos- 
sible condition. This work can be done 
with a horse and tools and- requires but 
a few hours. A small hotbed should be 
provided for starting early plants, such as 
tomatoes, cabbages, cauliflower, celery, 
peppers and the like. This is not 
difficult of construction or man- 
agement and the details have 
frequently been given in these 
columns, The cost is trifling, 
amounting to almost no expen- 
diture of money, as old boards 
about the farm can be used for 
making the frame, and discarded 
window sashes used for glass. 

Plant everything in the farm 
garden that your family is fond 
of. Plant everything that can be 
easily grown, for if it is not liked 
at first it soon will be. Start to- 
matoes, cabbages, cauliflower, 
celery and peppers in a hotbed. 
As soon as the ground is in good 
condition set out a few roots of 
asparagus. Then plant a few po- 
tatoes, carrots, peas, radishes, 
onion sets, and when danger of 
frost is past, two or three rows 
of beans. As soon as the ground 
becomes warmer and the season 
advanced, put in seed enough to 
furnish a full supply of peas and 
beans, and be sure to plant lib- 
erally of dwarf limas. Plant also 
carrots, parsnips, turnips and 
salsify. Set out early cabbages 
from the hotbed and sow a few 
rows of late cabbage and cauli- 
flower for ‘fall and winter use. 
Plant a good supply of sweet 
corn, cucumbers, squashes, pro- 
viding an abundant supply of 
winter squashes. , 

If your ground has been well 
prepared and you have a good 





AN ARTIFICIAL WATER LILY POND 


healthy and the water from becoming stag- 


nant. Numerous tadpoles, frogs, toads, a 
few goldfish and perch are useful inhabi- 
tants of this picturesque pond. The tall 
cat-tails vie with the Japanese iris, reflect- 
ing its own purple, yellow and white radi- 
ance in the watery mirror beneath. At the 
extreme end of the pond, hardly discerni- 
ble in the picture, is an Egyptian water 
lily (Nymphaea lotus), the rose and favor- 
ite flower of ancient Egypt. It thrives in 
stagnant or slowly running water, and as 
each day it grows in beauty and ornamen- 
tation, it reveals but little of the life-sus- 
taining properties imbedded in its roots, 
which are meat and substance to the peo- 
ple -in the Menzaleh lake district and 
to many living along-the Nile and on the 
shores of the adjacent rivulets. 

Kissing the sunbeams at the feet of the 
iris and cat-tails are the floating leaves of 
the water lilies (Nymphaea), spreading 
their broad, flat surface on the quiet water 
with a scrupulous regard of ownership in 
this lily pond. Between the leaves here and 


there peeps a bud, as if ashamed of its own . 


garden drill, the seeding of the 
entire garden will not take more 
than a day. If your rows are 
long and straight, an hour or two 
at a time with a horse and cultivator will 
do most of the work of cultivating, and but 
little hand hoeing or weeding will be neces- 
sary. 

A New Webworm seems to have appear- 
ed in Australia and there are fears of its 
being introduced into this country. It at- 
tacks cabbage and other cruciferous plants, 
being particularly injurious to turnips, 
beets and the like. The larvae hatch from 
eggs that have been laid in the heart of the 
cabbage and other vegetables and cause the 
leaves to twist and consequently result in 
a misshapen and stunted plant. Paris green, 
1 Ib to 150 gallons of water, ought to be ef- 
fective, and has been in the limited number 


of trials reported. 





Fertilizers for Turnips—For some soils 
barnyard manure to which a little super- 
phosphate has been added seems to be a 
very desirable fertilizer for turnips. This 
is undoubtedly true of soils of mineral ori- 
gin which have previously been subjected 
to careless farming. 





Some Good Garden Principles. 


L. E, DIMOCK, CONNECTICUT. 





Select a plot of ground that has been 
down in grass for a number of years, as 
weeds are less troublesome than in a piece 
-that has been under cultivation. The soil 
should be preferably a sandy loam. It 
should have a gradual slope to the south 
that the sun’s rays may strike it more 
direct and also be sheltered in a measure 
from the cool north winds. The first plow- 
ing should be done in Sept of the year pre- 
vious, and to the greatest depth possible, as 
deep-tilled land suffers much less from 
drouth, Stable manure spread broadcast 
at the rate of 12 cords per acre and thor- 
oughly worked into the soil to its full depth 
causes the plants to send their roots deep 
down and thereby gather moisture and 
nourishment in a dry time. 

Deep cross plowing and harrowing after 
the manure has been spread _ thoroughly 
mixes the manure and soil and gives better 
results than manuring in the hill and saves 
a great amount of labor. The rows should 
run north and-.south if the lay of the land 
will warrant it. Hills near together and 
rows wide apart let in the sun’s rays and 
give a better opportunity for horse cultiva- 
tion. Frequent cultivation makes the crops 
grow fast and in a dry season is good irri- 
gation. Cultivating and hoeing in the early 
morning when the dew is on is far prefer- 
able to doing it in the heat of the day, 





The Decline in Prices of fertilizers dur- 
ing the past dozen years has been very 
marked. The New Jersey experiment sta- 
tion follows this matter very closely and 
submits a table comparing the average re- 
tail prices for 34,000 tons of mixed goods 
sold in 1889 with the average prices paid by 
farmers for 60,000 tons used in 1898, as fol- 
lows, the last column showing the percent- 
age of decline in prices: 


Dec 

- 1889 1898 % 
Complete fertilizers, $36.07 $28.58 21 
Ammoniated superphosphate, 31.83 21.83 32 
Ground bone, 34.46 26.75 23 
Kainit, 12.10 11.10 8 
Muriate of potash, 39.75 39.45 1 
Sulphate of potash, 57.67 40.00 31 
Sulphate of ammonia, 71.18 47.50 33 
Nitrate of soda, 51.62 40.33 22 
Dried blood, 37.00 26.32 29 
Boneblack superphosphate, 24.55 16.25 34 
S C rock superphasphate, 15.18 9.88 35 


The prices of 1899 were if anything less 
than in 1898. This year chemicals have ad- 
vanced heavily, like almost everything else, 
but mixed goods made from stuff bought 
before the advance will probably show but 
slight increase. Unless the price of chemi- 
cals, freights, labor, etc, should decline duf- 
ing the next six or éight months, it looks like 
higher prices for commercial fertilizer in 
1901. The southern fertilizer trust put up 
prices 10 to 20 per cent this spring. 





For Starting Seedlings select fairly rich 
soil with plenty of humus. Bake it thor- 
oughly to kill all insect life. Then break 
the soil up as fine as possible and pass 
through a fine mesh wire sieve. Mix the 
seed with fine clean sand and sow. When 
watering, cover the soil with a cloth and 
wet it; this will prevent washing of the 
seeds. : 


A Good Old-Fashioned Bean—If every- 
one knew how vastly superior the Black 
Butter bean was in flavor to the wax beans 
now so popular they would plant no other 
variety. So far as my experience goes there 
is no variety of wax bean that can compare 
to this in flavor.—[Jeanie M. Ewart, Mon- 
roe Co, N Y. 


In Pruning Shrubs, the late summer and 
fall bloomers may bé put into-symmetrical 
form in early spring. The spring bloomers 
should not be pruned until directly after 
flowering. 


Ignotum Tomato is hard to beat, and is 
adapted to my soil. It is the earliest large 
,tomato.—[Fred A. Gregory, Rhea Co, Tenn, 
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Spring Humors 


It doesn’t make any difference whether you believe in the modern 
theory and speak of the cause of diseases as referable to germs, microbes 
or baci!li, or whether you use the older and better understood terms of 
‘‘humors” and ‘blood diseases”? —Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures them all 
JUST THE SAME. It cures those eruptions, boils and pimples which are 
so likely to appear in the Spring; cures salt rheum or eezema and relieves 
the itching and burning; adapts itself equally well to, and also cures, 
dyspepsia and all stomach troubles due to generally weak condition and 
thin, anemic blood; cures nervous troubles, which, in nine cases out of 
ten, exist because the impure blood cannot supply proper nerve food; 
cures debility and that tired feeling, which just as surely indicate that 
the blood is lacking in vitality and the elements of health. This is not 
merely modern theory but it is solid, up-to-date fact. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has had such remarkable success along these lines that it is the best Spring 
Medicine, blood purifier, stomach and nerve tonic that money can buy, 
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“The Standard for Quality 
for more than a Century.” 
Good Garden Assured. 


Send for handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
(free), full of trustworthy information. Address 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 
1x6 Years Continuous Business. 
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and home use are accurately described, giv- 
Best Fru its for A rofi ing characteristics and habits of each variety 
in our 1900 Catalogue. Fruit trees, plants 
entals. Write us about your needs and your conditions. Advice and catalogue will be sent free. 
eee J. DWYER & SON, Box 91 Orange County Nurseries, Cornwall, N. Y. 
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The Dairymen’s Mistakes. 


*J. 8S. SHATTUCK, IOWA. 
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Probably the first and greatest mistake is 
that the dairyman fails to make the best 
of his environment. Possibly he does not 
have as good cows as his neighbors, but he 
should make the best use possible of what 
he has. He should keep them better and 
raise more grain, thus lessening the ex- 
pense of maintaining his herd. Grain is 
very costly in this part of the country and 
ought always to be raised if possible. He 
should not make the mistake of keeping 
too many cows. Discard the poor ones of 
the herd and give the remainder better sta- 
bles, better feed and use more care in hand- 
ling the milk. I do not believe with many 
that the profits of the dairy are smaller 
than they used to be. We have gotten into 
the habit of shipping milk, which may be 
more profitable for the time being, but I 
am afraid of the final outcome. In my sec- 
tion we have a condensing factory which 
in competition with the Borden factory 
pays more for the milk and consequently 
supplying this competing factory is a pay- 
ing business. 

Another mistake is that dairymen depend 
too much upon buying cows to replenish 
their herd, instead of raising them. I can 
raise a good calf on middlings, water and 
oil meal, and have raised calves on bread 
and water. I can raise a calf very much 
cheaper ‘than I can buy a cow. Up tothe 
time she is two years old she will cost 
me but $15, and as a rule is much better 
than a cow which is bought on the market 
for $35 to 40, 

Another mistake is in having milk ship- 
ping stations inside the village. I would 
have them outside for the reason that it 
is easier to keep the milk pure if it is away 
from buildings, and then there is no temp- 
tation for the farmer to stop at the hotel 
on his way home and drink up the price’ of 
many quarts of milk. It is much better to 
give the 10 or 20c to the wife and children. 
Arother great mistake is the failure to treat 
the cow with kindness. Anything that 
disturbs her nervous condition will lessen 
the flow of milk. Make her comfortable 
by good bedding, good stable and the like. 
Never scold or swear at a cow. 





Why One Creamery Project Failed. 


Something over a year ago an Ohio 
creamery outfit came to a town in Tioga 
Co, Pa, soliciting subscriptions for stock 
to erect a creamery in that place. Condi- 
tions of the contract provided that after 
$3750 stock had been subscribed there should 
be a meeting of the stockholders to appoint 
a committee from their number who were 
to be taken at the expense of the creamery 
promoters to districts where butter was be- 
ing made upon the Elgin system, and if the 
committee did not find that cows were pay- 
ing $40 or more for the season, and that the 
stock in the creamery did not emrn 6 per 
cent or over the contract was to be null 
and void. The committee visited a cream- 
ery in Ohio where during July and August 
all the cream was sold for 80c per gal for 
making ice cream. This was a pet factory 
of the concern, but upon investigation 
among the patrons, the committee did not 
find that either cows or stock or factory 
was paying as much as represented. Upon 
visiting a factory in Pa, many vague and 
unsatisfactory answers were given, and 
even counting in the value of hogs, calves 
and skimmilk, it was not possible to make 
the earnings of a cow reach the $40 mark. 
A similar state of affairs was found to exist 
in a creamery visited in Mich. The com- 
mittee was then steered back to the office of 
the creamery promoters and commanded to 
make a favorable report then and there. 
On refusing to make a report, except as di- 
rected by the stockholders, they were 
threatened with a suit of $2500. Upon re- 
turning home and reporting, the creamery 





*From address at New York dairy con- 
yention. 
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project was dropped, but the suit was 
brought and after trial in Toledo, the jury 
brought in a verdict in favor of the de- 
fendants. 

The project of this outfitting concern, like 
many others, was to saddle a creamery onto 
the farmers at a price about double what 
the machinery was worth. They, of course, 
wanted to show up large earning capacity 
of pet creameries and in the prospect of a 
paying dairy business slip in the expensive 
creamery outfit unawares. But this com- 
mittee of sharp farmers outwitted them, 
and while not making an investigation as 
to the cost of creamery machinery, they 
found that the earning capacity of cows in 
very favored localities was not such as 
represented. Farmers who are considering 
similar projects should not only carefully 
investigate all statements made by the pro- 
moters, but should also investigate the cost 
of outfits and get figures from other houses. 





Improved Essex Swine. 


THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 





[From advance sheets of Prof Thomas 
Shaw’s book entitled The Study of Breeds, 
published by Orange Judd Company.] 
The Improved Essex swine are the out- 

come of crossing the Neapolitan upon the 

old Essex breed. The old Essex breed, na- 
tive to the county of Essex, Eng, were 
black and white in color, large and cverse 








be desired. They are easy feeders, and 
when well fed may be marketed at almost 


any age. As with small Yorkshires, the 
meat is usually tender, juicy and well fla- 
vored, hence it is specially adapted to fam- 
ily use and to a select trade. As with the 
other small breeds, the Essex are best 
adapted to crossing on larger and coarser 
types. Such crossing refines the system, 
hastens maturity and promotes easy feed- 
ing qualities. Though not so prolific as the 
long-bodied breeds, the Essex cannot be 
called shy breeders. These qualities are 
largely influenced by efivironment. In their 
essential characteristics the Essex breed 
does not differ greatly from the Suffolk. To 
so great an extent is this true that distinc- 
tions are not easily drawn between them. 

In general appearance, the Essex are 
small, neat and smooth in form, nicely turn- 
ed at the shoulders and hips, symmetrical 
and handsome. Compared with Suffolks, 
they are a little smaller and shorter, and 
rather more active on foot. The dish in 
the head is somewhat less pronounced and 
the legs areea trifle longer, and the Essex 
are all black, while the Suffolks are all 
white. 


Census of Pure-Bred Live Stock. 








An enumeration of these will be a part of 
the 12th federal census to be taken next 
June. Director Merriam requests that all 








mt 


in build, long in the leg and snout, flat- 
sided and roach-backed, unquiet in dispo- 
sition and were great consumers of food. 
The Neapolitans were first imported from 
Italy by Lord Western in 1830. For a num- 
ber of years the progeny were designate 
Essex-Neapolitan. The Neapolitan cross 
changed the color to black, reduced the bone 
and offal generally, shortened the leg and 
snout, improved the general form and in- 
creased the aptitude to fatten, but the 
Essex-Neapolitans became less vigorous 
and less prolific because of the closeness of 
the breeding, and they were reduced in size. 
Impaired qualities were restored by cross- 
ing the Essex-Neapolitans upon _ selected 
sows essentially of Essex blood. 

In size the Improved Essex are something 
larger than the Small Yorkshires ind prob- 
ably something smaller than the Suffolks. 
At maturity they may be made tu weigh 
600 Ibs. They are b adapted to small 
holdings contiguous markets with a spe- 
cial retail trade. They meet well the pur- 
poses of the market gardener. Their early 
maturing qualities are markedly pro- 
nounced. In this respect the Essex are 
fully equal to the other small breeds. Be- 


cause of their contented disposition they 
_ may be grazed or fed soiling food, as may 
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farmers and breeders who are not certain 
whether their unregistered animals are 
grade or pure-bred and therefore eligible to 
record, take steps definitely to settle the 
point. They will thus be prepared, without 
hesitation, to give the census enumerator 
accurate information relative to this im- 
portant inquiry. 

The enumerator will be compelled to rely 
largely upon verbal replies as to whether 
stock is pure-bred. The govt recognizes the 
certificates of the publishers of about 80 
American and 78 foreign herdbooks. Sheep 
may be recorded by flocks, but other ani- 
mals are recorded by individuals. The herd- 
books show that about 750,000 cattle have 
been registered in the U S, and it is esti- 
mated that of these 350,000 are living. If 
breeders will make accurate returns of their 
pure-bred animals to the census people 
next June, a correct basis will be secured 
for showing future expansion in high-grade 
live*stock, 





Common Salt contains no essential ele- 
ments of plant food and is consequently of 
little value as a fertilizer. Occasionally 
some little benefit is noticed upon its appli- 
cation. This is probably due to its. effect 
in liberating plant food. 








Improving the Cow Stables. 


*DR LEONARD PEARSON, PENNSYLVANIA, 





In my travels over the state I find that 
there has been but little improvement in 
Pa cow stables. They are not in much bet- 
ter condition than 20 or 30 years ago. The 
time has come when there must be a 
change. In my opinion the lungs of many 
dairy cattle are becoming smaller because 
of the confinement in poorly ventilated 
stables. It is impossible to keep the milk 
free from germs and not insist on modern 
dairy practices. Cows are forced more than 
formerly. They are fed more and yield 
more. Consequently in order to do this 
additional work, they must be given better 
quarters. 

Stables are demanded now which can be 
kept clean, which can be disinfected and 
which are comfortable and convenient. 
One of- the most important points is an 
abundance of light. Light is conducive to 
cleanliness, it kills many germs, increases 
the animal’s power of resistance to disease 
and aids nutrition. Therefore, build a 
stable with plenty of windows. Let the sun 
shine in on the cow part of the day at 
least. 

A special arrangement should be made 
for ventilation. Remove the air from as near 
the bottom of thestable as possible, The car- 
bon dioxide is heavy and settles to the floor 
of the stable. Foul smells are produced and 
fermentation takes place there, consequent- 
ly the air should be removed from below. 
The best arrangement for ventilating 
shafts is difficult to determine, but we have 
found that iron ventilator tubes placed on 
the inside of the buildings with openings 
near the floor are quite satisfactory. The 
top of the shaft should be covered with a 
cap, so in case of high winds the cold air 
will not be forced down into the _ stable, 
The iron pipes assume the temperature of 
the air of the stable and are more effective 
in drawing off the-foul air from near the 
floor than any other kind, 

The character of the floor is very im- 
portant in a cow stable. It should be -water- 
proof, so as to save all manure and to pre- 
vent fermentation and consequent contam- 
ination of the air.. Cement. floors with 
roughened surfaces are probably best, be- 
ing inexpensive. and. durable. Brick 
answers very well for flooring, provided it is 
laid on a firm foundation and the spaces 
between the bricks is filled with cement. 
The cattle should be made as comfortable 
as possible, and in my experience I have 
found that’ swinging stanchions are the 
most satisfactory. The mangers should be 
open so that they can easily be cleaned. 
I would advise partitions between the 
heads of the cows, as this tends to prevent 
the transmission of contagious diseases, 
like tuberculosis. There shouid be no 
dark corners or dead spaces in the barn, 
where dust and trash can accumulate. 
Walls and ceilings should be as smooth as 
possible, so that they can be kept white- 
washed and free from dust and dirt. Good 
barns are not necessarily very expensive. 


Trouble with the Butter—I have had the 
same trouble with the butter as described 
by E. C. Bennett in the issue of Feb 17. My 
remedy is to’add one tablespoonful of mo- 
lasses to every gallon of cream. The cream 
must’ be quite warm, as high as 65 or 67 
degrees. The molasses will make the butter 
come every time. Try it and be convinced. 
[Mrs R. E., Oneida Co, N Y. 





Holstein-Friesian Tests—The Holstein- 
Friesian ass’n has published various tests 


of the breed made at agricultural colleges } 


and experiment stations during the past 
year. The period in each case was seven 
days. Three cows between four and five 


years old gave 15 Ibs 4 oz of butter, four 
cows between three and four, 16 Ibs 8.4 oz, 
two cows ‘under three years old, 10 lbs 5.5 





*Extract from address at 1899 meeting of 
Pennsylvania dairy union. 


THE DAIRY 


oz. One cow seven years old gave 17 Ibs, 
The cow, Princess of Wayne’s 7th’s Pauline 
35055, gave in a test 31 days after calving 
18 lbs 2.3 oz. Sadie Vale Concordia, 46 days 
after calving, gave 19 lbs 14.7 oz. These 
yields were made from the butter fat rec- 
ord on the basis of 80 per cent pure fat to 
the lb of butter. 





Poor Parchment Paper should never be 
used in packing butter. It is much more 
profitable to buy the best grade, although 
it costs considerably more. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Hog Lice—A. M. (N Y) wants a remedy 
to destroy hog lice in and around hog house. 
Clean all straw away, then whitewash all 
parts with fresh lime. 





Stiffness—C. A. S. (Del) has a mare that 
was stiff in the legs, what is called stone 
sore. It is mostly in the knees. The de- 
rangement cannot be cured, but can be 
helped by keeping her off the hard roads for 
a few months and rubbing the joints once 
a day with soap liniment. 
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Free book tells all about ~% 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. i 
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AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR 
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Aquatic Cream Sep'tor Co. 169 Factory Sq. W 








~Purer, Richer and More 
Healthful Milk. 


Keep your cowsin perfect health and con- 
dition by using 


NUTRIOTONE 


the perfect nutritive and restorative tonic. 
It aids digestion, promotes assimilation, 
makes the ration go farther, purifies the 
blood and improves the quality and in- 
creases the flow of milk. Animals need 
ust such a tonic. 
on’t cheat your 
own pocket-book 
by denying it to 
them. utrioe 
ne prevents 
rget, swelled 
— feverand 
ry diseases, 
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WKENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


the yo gg ‘Stor eseripti yy d ~s oan ceive 
on and san.ple address 
¥. H. JACKSON & CO., inchester, Ky. 


Read! 
Stop and 


SAVE 


Valuable Time Experimenting 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST SHOW. 


ton, Mass. 
Veterinary Pixine has given entire satisfaction as a 
healer for kinds of wounds and sores on horses. It 
certainly is a first-class pn Please pave anotber 
lot sent to me here. CHARLES EVA 


Superintendent or Stables. 








CURED 
Black scab and scratches after everything else had failed. 
Best I ever used for sores and scraiches on horses. 
W. V. NEATOR, of Albany Railway. 
It’s the purest and most vital healing preparation made, 
It is guaranteed to cure chronic sores and ements 


RB oz. Box, 25c. ast ge and 





TROY CHE CAL co. gia postpaid. 





The U. S. the Only Separator that Gives 
Entire Satisfaction. 


WHITEFORD, MD., Jan. 23, 1900. 
The No. 3g U-S. Separator received some time 


ago is giving splendid satisfaction. 


It takes very 


little steam to run it and I find it skims alland more per 


hour than you claim for it.¢I have had practical ex- 
perience with a number of machines, and the U. S. is 
the only one that has given entire satisfaction. 

J. S. WHITEFORD, Owner Pen-Mar Stock Farm. 


Be sure to buy the U.S. 4 
Sree for the asking, 


if you wish the best, Catalogues 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Increased Interest in Corn Market. 


A winter-long sluggish corn market has 
given way to a little more activity now that 
spring is near at hand, with the season for 
an accelerated movement from the west to 
the seaboard, The course of prices has been 
somewhat disappointing to growers, yet 
conditions, as reflected in our columns ever 
since last fall, have not favored any sky- 
rocket advance. In fact, we have main- 
tained that the corn market has been doing 
fairly well, considering the magnitude of 
the crop. Farmers in the corn belt have 
certainly been able to profitably convert 
much of the crop into meat products, con- 
sidering the good prices ruling most of the 
winter for cattle, hogs and sheep. This is 
particularly important when it is remem- 
bered that by far the greater part of the 
corn crop is consumed in counties where 
grown. According to the latest government 
estimate, less than 17 per cent of last year’s 
crop has been shipped out of counties where 
grown. Farmers in the dairy sections of 
N Y, Pa, O, N J and N BE, often large buy- 
ers of western corn, meanwhile have been 
benefited by the medium level of prices, 
especially as hay has cost so much the past 
winter. As for corn prices, which have 
remained close to the basis of 34@36c per bu 
at Chicago, these have frequently been 
lower. Two years ago, following a crop 
considerably smaller than that of ’99, late 
winter found corn selling at 26@28c in Chi- 
cago; three years ago down to 21@23c. 

Lake navigation will soon be resumed, 
and this will greatly stimulate the ship- 
ments of corn to the seaboard and should 
encourage the export-movement. A fea- 
ture is the continued excellence in our for- 
eign trade, some 150 million bushels since 
last July, 35 millions in excess of thesame pe- 
riod a year earlier. This tends to confirm 
the claim made last fall of a comparative 
shortage of feedstuffs in Europe. Another 
bullish item is the good demand in the 
country west of Chicago, where prices are 
relatively high. Meanwhile, the visible 
supply will continue a chief factor in shap- 
ing values. Public stocks are only two- 
thirds of those of a year ago; farm stocks 
are liberal, our own estimate of March 10 
being 861 millions, while the gov’t estimate, 
subsequently issued, is 773 millions, but this 
on a basis of a smaller '99 crop than our 
own figures indicate. There remains the 
stock in cribs at railway stations in the 
west, never definitely known, but this year 
assumed to be many million bushels less 
than last year. Should this theory prove 
true, its influence on values may be speed- 
ily felt, especially as the time is at hand 
for smaller farmers’ deliveries, now that 
spring work is pressing. 

CORN CROP AND MOVEMENT. 
[In round millions of bushels.] 





Year On 12 Chieago 
ended farms @%of mos price 
June 30 Crop Marl crop expt’s May 
1895-00 ........ 2,207 862 39.0 @145 ? 
1898-8 ......0.. 1,868 Til 38.9 174 32@34c 
, 1,823 743 40.7 209 32@37c 
gf MEET 2,269 1,084 47.8 177 23@27c 
1895-6... cesere 2,272 1,061 46.6 100 27@30c 
184-5... 220s 1,443 39.0 28 46@55c 


563 
a, Eight months ended Feb 28, ’00. 





Apples at Paris—A very fine display 
consisting of 2500 bbls of apples, represent- 
ing the orchards of the entire country, will 
bi: on exhibition at the great Paris show 
to open next Easter. The full shipment 
was made recently, including apples from 
Cal, Mo, Mich, Ill, N Y,Ind, Pa, N C, Va, 
Ct and W Va. This fruit will appear in the 
govt exhibit agricultural dept and should 
serve to widely advertise the merits of our 
orchard products. 





What of Broom Corn?—The so-called 
broom corn trust keeps a firm finger upon 
the market, holding the price at $200 per ton 
at substantially all points of accumulation. 
It is reported that an effort will be made 
to push the price up to $220 ‘this spring. 
These skyrocket advances, of which the 
plain farmer secured but a minor part, 
served to increase the interest in this crop. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The Recent Slight Reaction in Wool Prices 


is not a matter of much surprise considering 
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undertone is one of general confidence, both in this country and abroad. 


period of a year or two ago. 














the high level reached; high 
Advances the past 
winter have been so 
Pronounced that 


manufacturers have 
bought somewhat 
sparingly, showing 
—— an indisposition to 
scoured. bid on large lots. The 
| eayrnare situation, as a whole, 
scoured. is not essentially 
changed and it is 
everywhere agreed 
that the world’s 
stocks are of only 
moderate propor- 
tions. While the raw 
staple has been 
somewhat neglected 
Ohio for a fortnight, the 
Delaine. mills are active and 
Ohioxx. the consumption of 
Pt Ph Av wool steadily in- 
—_—. creasing. The ac- 
Kent’ky companying chart 
, . WR affords, at a glance, 


an interesting pic- 
ture of the course of 
prices the past 10 
years. Compared 
with the close of ’99, 
as indicated at the 
right-hand side ofthe 
chart, prices have 
sagged atrifle, but the 
Foreign 


advices say this year’s supply of wool will show a decrease from Australia and Cape 


Colony, while the supply from the river Plate 


not certain. 


Everything points to an unusually heavy 
acreage, and should weather’ conditions 
prove propitious an enormous tonnage and 
a sharp break in prices next fall will be in 
order. Efforts are being made by practical- 
ly all interested to discourage farmers from 
going too extensively into broom corn cul- 
ture, which has a limited outlet at best. 





Do Not Be Fooled by new commission 
hcuses that are constantly springing up in 
our different cities and are sending out 
fictitious quotations as a bait to get ship- 
ments. Some will even make sales on the 
first and second shipments way up above 
the market in order to get larger shipments 
into their .hands and then after they have 
secured those, you can whistle for further 
returns, but they will never come and the 
locked-for check you will never have to 
take to the bank to get cashed.—[W. H. 
Blodgett. 


—_——_ 


For Low Hay Freights—Shippers are up 
in arms against the change in the official 
classification whereby hay was transferred 
from 6th to 5th class. This materially in- 
ereases the cost of transportation and a 
large part of the extra toll comes out of the 
producer. Effort is being made to induce 
the railroads to recede from their position, 
and a movement is on foot to have the 
dealers work together urging the interstate 
commerce commission to take a hand in the 
matter. 

Eggs for London—The Englishman likes 
a light-brown egg, but will take white eggs 
at a lower price. They should be sorted as 
to size, color and appearance and made 
as uniform as possible. The American egg 
case is the best package in the world. Eggs 
from France bring 34c per doz in the Lon- 
don market, while those from the U §S bring 
22c.—[A. S. Baker, England. 





Events, Facts and Figures are so ad- 
mirably presented in the American Agri- 
culturist year book for 1900 as to catch the 
eye of every one perusing its ample pages. 
The facts outnumber any historical ency- 
clopedia with which I am acquainted. It 
is a good teacher and guide to all classes of 


agriculturists.—[Gilbert Jeffrey, New York. ,_ 


. in good condition, 


may also be less, although this is 


Our Special Crop Reports. 


Favorable Outlook for Fruit Blossoms. 





An extended inquiry among fruit grow- 
ers throughout the principal fruit growing 
sections of the U S shows that so far as 
can be determined at the close of March the 
present conditions are favorable for a large 
crop of fruit. These facts are brought out 
by the investigation now being made by 
American Agriculturist and later data will 
be available mext- -week. The very dry 
weather of last summer in many parts of 
the country made a short to fair growth 
of new wood. Owing to the long continued 
mild spell in the fall, the wood did not ripen 
as well as it would have done otherwise 
and the fruit buds went into the winter 
somewhat swollen. But throughout most 
of the country the weather has not been 
severe enough to injure these, except peach 
buds. The injury to these, however, is cnly 
slight and not more than enough to give a 
good thinning. The critical spell or blos- 
soming period is yet to come and a very wet 
period at that time or a freeze may yet 
make the fruit crop a failure. 

West of the Mississippi, the trees have 
not yet entirely recovered from the severe 
winter of a year ago, but those which have 
been well handled are doing well. The win- 
ter has been favorable for small fruit plan- 
tations, and the prospect for heavy blos- 
soming of all fruits is goo@. In Wis the 
set of fruit buds was heavy and the pres- 
ent indications are for heavy and inferior 
fruiting. Peach buds of nearly all varieties 
are more or less injured in Ill and in some 
orchards are entirely killed. Prospects for 
other fruits are good in young orchards, 
but only fair on old trees. In the great 
peach belt of Mich, the buds are apparently 
according to our well 
posted correspondents, with only a few in- 
jured, and other buds are _ strong and 
healthy. In Ind the cold snap in the early 
part of the month did some injury, espe- 
cially to peaches. 

Throughout the south, the cold snap of 
idarch 15 did much injury to fruit trees 
which were advanced in blossom, but was 
not severe enough to damage the trees ta 











any extent. On the Del and Md peninsula 
all fruits are in better than average con- 
dition. The ice storm on March 16 did but 
slight injury. In Pa there has been very 
little injury to fruit buds and none to trees. 
About 20 per cent of the peach buds and 10 
per cent of cherry buds are killed, but 
those of other fruits are all right. 

Western N Y reports very flattering con- 
ditions of orchard fruits. Baldwin apples 
in particular promise a heavy crop, but 
small fruit plantations will suffer consid- 
erably from the very heavy snows of early 
March. In the Hudson river valley there 
was considerable injury to currant bushes 
last year by leaf spot and cane _ blight, 
which will shorten the crop this year. Other 
fruits are in good shape except the ten- 
derer varieties of peaches and cherries. 
Fully one-half the Crawford peach buds 
are gone and in some instances Japanese 
plums appear to be frozen. The winter to 
date has been generally favorable to fruit 
in New England, and late March finds buds 
in good condition. Of course all northern 
states are not yet.out of the way of be- 
lated frosts. 


800 Prizes Worth $3000. 








That is the size of our Money-in-Poultry 
contest. It looks now as though every re- 
port sent.in would win a handsome prize. 
In addition to the grand sweepstakes prize 
of $200 in gold offered by Orange Judd com- 
pany there are 30 other cash prizes aggre- 
gating $300. Also 346 prizes of money, in- 
cubators, feeds, birds, eggs, etc, worth $1000, 
200 special prizes worth $1200, and additional 
prizes for those who do not win any of the 
foregoing that swell the total to 800 prizes 
in all, worth $3000. 

The poultry contest record book is so sim- 
ple that anyone can keep the little account 
necessary and write out the description of 
methods followed. The book is sold at 50c, 
but is free to any subscriber who sends 10c 
for it. Any person not now a subscriber 
who sends 50c for six months’ subscription 
or $1 for a year will receive the book on 
request in lieu of any other premium. Your 
order for the record book suffices as an en- 
try in the contest. 

The number of those who have entered 
up to late March is rather disappointing to 


us, but it means that probably every con-" 


testant who sends us a report will get a 
prize, unless the number should enormously 
increase within the next few days. The 
contest should begin April 1, or as near that 
as possible. The record books have been 
mailed to all applicants thus far, and or- 
ders will be promptly filled so that all in- 
terested may still enter. 





Hints on Poultry Keeping. 


ED BONE, 





Provide plenty of dust baths and keep 
them full of dust;. have plenty of roost 
room, and if your roosts are all on the 
same level it will stop the pushing and 
crowding that takes place when roosts are 
built on an incline. Provide plenty of sharp 
grit in each pen or yard. It is too often 
overlooked where hens have been kept 
on the same land year after year, that the 
best gravel or grit has been used up. The 
grit should be sharp and cutting like flint, 
broken crockery or glass, as round, dull 
gravels are not especially useful. The wa- 
ter supply must be looked after sharply; 
keep your fountain clean and full, and in 
cold weather it is best to give warm wa- 
ter. Empty the dishes at night instead of 
waiting to break out the ice in the morn- 
ing. It will help you to keep the house 
clean if you have a dropping board under 
all roosts, cleaning off each day into a 
basket, and removing the droppings to a 
manure pile. Provide plenty of neat boxes 
in the darkest corners of the house, keep- 
ing them free from vermin, and removing 
the straw frequently. 

Feed properly, that is, good variety with 
plenty of green stuff in the shape of cab- 
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WONDERFUL CURES 
BY SWAMP-ROOT. 








To Prove What This Famous New Discovery will do for YOU, 
Every Reader of “‘American Agriculturist’” May Have a Sample 
Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 




















scribed for me. 
gist and I consider myself perfectly cured. 


are still using Swamp-Root. 


and bladder diseases. 


Swamp-Root. 


Among the many famous cures of Swanip- 
Root investigated by the American Agri- 
culturist, the one which we publish this 
week for the benefit of our readers, speaks 
in the highest terms of the wonderful cur- 
ative properties of this great kidney rem- 
edy. 

It used to be considered that only urin- 
ary and bladder troubles were to be traced 
to the kidneys, but now modern science 
proves that nearly all diseases have their 
beginning in the disorder of these most 
important organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood— 
that is their work. 

So when your kidneys are weak or out 
of order, you can understand how quickly 
your entire body is affected and how every 
organ seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,” begin tak- 
ing the famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kid- 
neys are well they will help all the other 
organs to health. A trial will convince you 
—and you may have a sample bottle free 
for the asking. ” 

When your kidneys are not doing their 
work, some of the symptoms which prove 
it to you are pain or dull ache in the back, 
excess of uric acid, gravel, rheumatic pains, 
sediment in the urine, scanty supply, 
scalding irritation in passing it, obliged to 
go often during the day and to get up many 





Officers of the 65th Police Precinct, Greater New York. 





% 





65th Police Precinct, Greater New York, Nov. 11th, 1899. 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Gentlemen: : 

In justice to you, I feel it my duty to send you an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the sample bottle of Swamp-Root remedy you so kindly sent me. 
health for the past five years with kidney and bladder trouble. 
They would relieve me for the time being, but the old complaint would 
in a short time return again. I sent for a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and I found it did 
me a world of good. Since then I have taken eight small bottles purchased of my drug- 
I do not have to get up during the night to 
urinate as I formerly did, three or four times a night, but now sleep the sleep of peace. 
My back is all right again, and in every way Iam anew man. Two of my brother officers 
They, like myself, cannot say too much in praise of it. 
a boon to mankind. We recommend it to all humanity who are suffering from kidney 


I had been out of 
Our best physicians pre- 


It is 


My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter) as well as myself, 
thank you for the blessing you have brought to the human race in the compounding of 
We remain, yours very truly, 


JAMES COOK, 
HUGH E. BOYLE, 
JOHN J. BODKIN. 


times during the night to empty the blad- 
der; sleeplessness, nervous irritability, diz- 
ziness, irregular heart, breathlessness, sal- 
low, unhealthy complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, sometimes the feet, 
limbs or body bloat, loss of ambition, gen- 
eral weakness and debility. 

Swamp-Root is used in the leading hospi- 
tals, recommended by skillful physicians in 
their private practice, and is taken by doc- 
tors themselves who have kidney ailments, 
because they recognize in it the greatest 
and most successful remedy that science 
has ever been able to compound. 

To prove its wonderful curative proper- 
ties, send your name and address to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., when you 
will receive, free of all charge, a sample 
bottle of Swamp-Root and a valuable book 
by mail prepaid. This book contains many 
of the thousands upon thousands of testi- 
monial letters received from men and wom- 
en who owe their good health, in - fact 
their very lives, to the wonderful curative 
properties of this world-famous kidney rem- 
edy. Swamp-Root is so remarkably suc- 
cessful that our readers are advised to 
write for a free sample bottle and to be 
sure and mention reading this generous 
offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 











bage, beets, mangels, or chopped clover 
hay, steamed until soft. Give a ‘ittle meat 
or beef meal two or three times a week. 
Do not feed too much, as in this line is the 
greatest danger for the beginner. The very 
fat hen does not lay as many eggs as one 
not so fat, and these few eggs cre seldom 
fertile. One way to keep fat down is by 
feeding small grain in the straw or other 
litter on the floor, thus forcing them to 


take exercise by scratching for their meal. 
A very common mistake is the keeping of 
hens to an age when they have passed 
their usefulness, and frequently this is done 
because of the feeling that the hens are 
unusually good ones, when as a matter of 
fact a hen more than two years old, no 
matter what her record has been, is less 
valuable than one younger. It would pay 
{To Page 417.] 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a jear; 
¥ Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 

r year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on _ your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘00, "shows that peyment has been 
received up to January 1, 1900; Feb, ‘00, to February 1, 

, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages m 
be paid. If you do not the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering @ change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each imsertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statenient of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from relia parties are a Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us; 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “‘ad 
in American Agriculturist so they do their best b; 
you and also credit us with your trade. American - 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which te 
ae for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
tates. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. P ge 
(but not imternal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Kevenue 
t be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


Stamp should 
money orders. 
eet y 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
Lafayette Place Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
FOR WEEK ENDING MARCH 31, 1900. 














Dairy interests and the advocates of 
common honesty have joined hands at 
Washington to secure the passage of the 
Grout bill. In brief, this provides that im- 
itation dairy products, when sent into a 
state, shall at once become subject to the 
laws of that state; that oleo colored yel- 
lew in semblance of butter (and therefore 
intended to deceive the consumer) shall pay 
a tax of 10 cents per pound; that when sold 
in its natural state the tax is to be but 
one-fourth of a cent, so all who want to 
eat oleo can obtain it without paying a tax 
above and beyond its worth on its merits. 
The passage of this bill is in the interest 
of not only dairymen but of the plain peo- 
ple as a whole, who very properly resent 
impositions of this character wherever 
found. We hope farmers will deluge their 
congressmen with a flood of letters demand- 
ing the passage of the Grout bill. Let bo- 
gus butter sell for exactly what it is. 





“We farmers can’t and won't co-operate, 
lf a dozen of us try to sell our apples, po- 
tatoes, etc, collectively or through one 
agency, or if we try to buy our supplies 
together there is trouble right off, one of 
the twelve thinking the other eleven are 
getting some advantage. I don’t take any 
stock in what you say about farmers co- 
operating. It cannot be done.’’—[L. B. Z., 
York Co, Pa. 

Such talk is wearying and all too com- 
mon. It is just this spirit that must 
be overcome before farmers any- 
where can opull together. It is the 
spirit of conservatism arrayed against 
the spirit of progress. Not so many years 
ago just such talk was heard wherever the 
co-operative creamery was first suggested, 
but after a few farmers and their wives 
pushed the creamery idea until it was in 
successful operation, those who first opposed 
were loudest in praise. Now nearly two- 
thirds of all the butter produced in the 
United States is made in creameries, and 
they are largely co-operative, while the 
great bulk of cheese has long been made in 


EDITORIAL 


factories. Here are just two examples that 
are so common as to absolutely refute the 
idea that “farmers cannot co-operate.’” 
They can and they must if they would get 
the utmost profit and pleasure from their 
life and work. Progress in this line will be 
made by the men and women who do not 
become discouraged at every little obstacle, 
but who persevere until success is accom- 
plished. Agriculture needs more such peo- 
ple and less farmers who believe so implic- 
itly in “can’t.” The fact is, farmers have 
got to co-operate or the other fellows who 
do co-operate will have us at their mercy, 
whether their co-operation is for the benefit 
of capital or labor. 





Long recognized as the farmers’ friends, 
the birds of the north are more than ever 
threatened with partial annihilation 
through greed of tradesmen. The report 
comes from Delaware to the effect that 
contracts have been closed for furnishing 
20,000 bird skins for the millinery trade of 
New York city. While not directly affect- 
ing every farming’ section the prin- 
ciple at stake is all wrong. The farmers of 
the north should realize what this means 
to them, and use every legitimate influence 
to discourage the wholesale slaughter 
which seems to be increasing year by year. 
It is everywhere acknowledged that our 
native birds are valiant and effective foes 
of insect pests, doing much to hold these 
in check. This matter has become of such 
importance that national legislation to pro- 
tect the birds would be a wholesome thing, 
and who are more interested than the 
farmers? Influence might well be brought 
to bear upon congressmen to pass a bill 
along this line; some such body as the 
grange might well put the machinery in 
motion to secure needed protective legisla- 
tion. Senator Hoar of Massachusetts has 
introduced a bill stopping all commercial 
trade in skins of birds, and this is not too 
sweeping a measure. 





The jealousy of the German agrarian 
party may be carried so far as to react se- 
riously against them. For years we have 
been obliged to maintain a running fight 
against unjust discriminations placed upon 
our meat and other farm products intended 
for export to that country. For over a 
month a bitter contest has been in prog- 
ress between various interests In Germany 
over the passage of a law in the imperial 
legislature which would practically stop 
imports of foreign meats and thereby in- 
jure our own export trade. The *%ill pro- 
vides for a double inspection before and 
after slaughter, and before the meat is cut 
up. The significant thing is the very sharp 
opposition of Germany’s great industrial 
population, and this will probably defeat 
the measure, affording a victory for our 
own export trade. Fortunately the author- 
ities at Washington have put some pressure 
upon the German government, which fears 
its reciprocity negotiations with the United 
States may utterly fail if such a measure 
becomes a law, shutting out our wholesome 
meat products and perhaps cereals. Our 
foreign trade with Germany, imports and 
exports, amounts to 170 million dollars an- 
nually, and a tariff war would injure both 
countries. 





It is just as well that the $60,000,000 canal 
scheme should be postponed a year by the 
New York legislature. The proposition is 
framed almost wholly to benefit the ex- 
perters of New York city, who fear they 
are not getting their full share of the 
shipping business in western grain intended 
for foreign markets. It is interesting to 
note that a railroad magnate says if the 
state will pay him a low rate of interest on 
this $60,000,000, he will guarantee to trans- 
port, free of cost, every bushel of grain 
which would ordinarily go by way of the 
Erie canal from Buffalo to New York city. 
American <Agriculturist is a stanch sup- 
porter of interior waterways, which do so 
much to hold the railroads in check, and 





would like to sée the capacity of ‘the Erie 
canal increased as much as its practicable 
for best economy in handling heavy freight.) 
But we object to taxing the farmers of the 
Empire state any such vast sum as sug- 
gested, simply to help’grain merchants in 
their problem of profitably moving farm 
produce from the west to tidewater. The 
farmers of New York will never submit to 
being taxed to pay for this $60,000,000 job. 





What will the Lone Star state do with 
cotton the coming season, is a question in- 
teresting every planter in the south and 
scuthwest. In recent years Texas has in- 
creased its cotton crop so enormously that 
it is now a big factor in the grand total. 
The belief is almost universal that a record- 
breaking yield of this great staple will 
carry with it a big drop in prices. Yet the 
world’s consumption of cotton has never 
been as great as to-day. 


The Risk in a Mortgage. 


EDWARD B. WILLIAMS, 








Most poor men must acquire a farm on 
mortgage or go without. There is a risk in 
a mortgage for any man, but it is greatest 
for a stupid, lazy or immoral man. The 
average foreclosure is about as frequent, 
according to a remark in the U S census re- 
port, as the average failure in business, or 
about 1 per cent of all the firms annually. 

In New Jersey there were more fore- 
closures among farmers in one year than 
failures among business men. The families 
owning farms there in 1890 were 31,942; the 
people engaged in trade and transporta- 
tion, 120,072. But less than one-third of 
this number were using eapital. 

The Illinois labor report for 1890 says: ‘In 
1880 the sum of all the judgments rendered 
was equivalent to 9.8 per cent of the face of 
all the mortgages recorded, and that in 1887 
this percem.age was 11.2." Or in general in 
each year about one-tenth as many mort- 
gages were foreclosed as were given in that 
year. This is the most complete account of 
foreclosures I can find. Of course in dif- 
ferent localities amount of failure to pay 
would greatly vary. In Illinois, it is a 
common practice to renew mortgages, but 
not so in the east. The term of a mortgage 
in that state is probably, according to cen- 
sus investigation in 1890, a little less than 
four years. In Providence, R I, and vicinity 
ef 356 mortgages granted in three months, 
there were 238 discharges and 174 auction 
sales found listed in a real estate paper, a 
far greater proportion than in Illinois. 

The only correct and simple way to get 
the most trustworthy statement is to trace 
the history of each mortgage from granting 
to discharge or foreclosure, and it ought to 
be done in each distinct state or county. 
The average of all these histories would be 
tables as reliable as insurance tables of 
expectation of life. And such tables are 
much needed. 





Hog Prices—Stop my paper,” writes R. 
B. Harrison; “any paper whose reports are 
as iricorrect as yours the past two months 
on the visible supply of hogs, which caused 
the prics to drop 25c p 100 Ibs is of no 
earthly use to me.” The price of any farm 
commodity is bound to fluctuate somewhat 
in the interior, due in part to local condi- 
tions; yet if our subscriber will carefully 
compare present quotations at such leading 
markets as Pittsburg and Chicago, he will 
find hogs now selling at the highest figures 
of the year and 30 to 35c higher than Feb 1, 
fully substantiating the correctness of our 
report on supplies. 





Leaf Spot of the Beet—This disease has 
caused some trouble and promises to be 
very annoying. By spraying with bordeaux 
mixture it is found that the trouble can be 
almost entirely prevented. The spraying 
is done in the same manner as spraying 
potatoes and must be looked after as care- 
fully. 











Hints on Poultry Keeping. 


[From Page 415.] 
to mark all chickens when hatched so thab 
you could readily by selection keep your 
flocks down to pullets and one-year-old 
hens. 





The Will and the Way. 


H- If EDSON: 





Said Farmer Brown to himself one day: 
‘“‘Why is it my pesky hens won't lay? 

Some folks pretend they can make hens pay; 
I’ve got the will, and I'll find the way.” : 
He thought he was surely beginning just right. 
The eggs hatched quite well, and the chickens 

were bright. 

And when in the brooder they cuddled at night, 
What visions of riches appeared to his sight! 


Next year he would keep them in yards the 


right wa Ly, 

But soon the nice pullets learned where they 
should stay. 

It was now oasty fall, they would soon start 
to lay, 


Their combs were quite red, so he looked evy’ry 
aay 


But still they kept eating and singing in vain, 

That he had been and was doing just right 
was plain, 

And what was the matter was hard toexplain, 

But somehow, “x” only would stand for the 
gain. 


Said young Farmer Brown to himself that day: 
“Some folks may pretend they can make hens 


pay; 
I os ~ = known methods to make these hens 


But r os lost all my will and not found the 
way. 





Reasons for Keeping Bees—Because they 
work for nothing and board themselves, 
only requiring a house to live in. Because 
there is so much surplus nectar which the 
bees can convert into honey. The farmer 
can exchange the honey for money after 
he has set 100 lbs of it aside for family use. 
Because honey is the only product on the 
farm which will not spoil if not hurried to 
market. Because bees will pay a better 
revenue per acre than any other depart- 
ment of agriculture. Because only a little 
capital is needed to make a start. The 
number of hives can be increased very fast. 
Now is the time to get ready for nextspring. 
Study up during the winter evenings and be 
ready to put your knowledge into practice 
when the time comes. 





A Well-arranged Apiary that is sim- 
ple and convenient is thus described by an 
Ill subscriber: The hives are placed diag- 
onally in the row which runs southeast 
aud northwest, so that in each pair of rows 
the hives front east in one and south in 
the other, making each alternate alley free 
frcm bees to be used as a passageway to 
werk around the hives. The rows are 
placed 7 ft apart on centers, and the hives 
4 ft on centers. The hives are so placed 
that a line drawn from the rear of the first 
one will touch the front of that immediate- 
ly behind it. There is one wide alley cross- 
wise through the center and in a large 
apiary more alleys would be advisable. 





Answered—H. F. C., whose hens have 
swelled eyes and bad breath, should give 
them quinine pills twice a day and rub sore 
places with vaseline. It is roup.——W. R. 
M. finds dead “hens with enlarged livers. 


Most likely the hens have too little ex- 
ercise Make them scratch in cut straw 
and dirt. Supply gravel for grit.——W. 


Chamberlain’s young chicks suddenly fail 
over and have spasms. They have indiges- 
tion and ‘need fine grit and more exercise. 
—C. H. Nichols hag chickens which mope, 
and void greenish droppings. Probably 
they have been eating moldy or decayed 
food. 
drinking wa: some cider vinegar, a tea- 
cupful to 1 gal of water. Mrs C. C. Gib- 
son, Wash, has hens moping, growing thin 
and dying. Dead ones have swelled livers, 
dark colored and with white lumps. This 
may be tuberculosis of the liver, and is in- 
curable. Provide the other fowls more ex- 
ercise, and feed moderately.——C. W., you 





Remove the cause and put in the 


BEES AND POULTRY 


can. get eggs of pure-bred poultry from 
growers advertising on the poultry page. 
None are admitted not believed to be en- 


tirely reliable-——H. Cable’s hens scratch 
their face with their claws, their eyes be- 
come sore and the feathers come off their 
back and wings. This is a parasitic skin 
disease commonly called mange or itch. 
Some confound this disease with lice, Ex- 
amining the fowl will distinguish the one 
from the other. A hen with the itch is 
constantly scratching and biting herself, 
and her feathers will fall out. Itch is a 
contagious disease. Give sulphur in the 
water for several days. Provide a good 
dust bath. Rub on sulphur ointment. 


Additional Poultry Prize Offers. 


Mrs William Grattan, Hinsdale, IH, one tric 
Pekin ducks or two sittings e eges, for best record 
by a farmer’s wife for dressed poultry $3.00 

N. G. Nelson, LeMars, Ia, one sitting Houdan eees 
to one showing smallest egg record .; - 6.00 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A GOOD WACON. 
—— wagon has good wheels it is 


wre, ELECTRIC Wifgeis 


od wheels and they make a wago: 
jasti indefinitely. They are made nigh c Or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any 
They can’t get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ilis. 














FREE 


There is a little book that is makin 


money for poultrymen everyday. 
are coin to send you one free. Send 
your 


ess at once to 
Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Iii, 








WE TRUST THE PUBLIC 


and oond o- Ineubators to any 
respons be goes. Soe tore ving it 
an Incu ar an ay yb t before giving ita 
trial, par 3 A nobedy can fail 
with as x ehild a run it. 10cta, 
worth ofoil will make a hatch. It bent all 
others at World’s Fair, Nashville and 
Omaha Expositions, We are sole manufac- 
turers of the celebrated New Premier and Simpliteity - 
eubators. Catelogue 5 cts. Plens for Poultry Houses, etc., 2ac, 


Columbia Incubator Co.. 62 Adams St.. Delaware City, Del 
“The Premier Incubator,” made by the Columbia 
Incubator Company, is the incubater which took the 
Diploma of Honor and Silver Medal at the 
great National Export Exposition held at Phila. 
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' Lightest Draft 


P By using the best steel in the frame, 
P rolled so as to give the greatest strength 
with the least weight; by the use of 
wheels behind and a pivoted shoe in 
P front a beautiful ease of working is 
? attained in the improved 


‘‘PENNSYLVANIA’’ 


Wheel and Lever 


i 


~—_—~~~ 
‘wwwewwewvwreweyY-eFevreveveeeweeeerererre 


"“_evwerrrereeevevevweveewvre 





~~ 


» So constructed as to clear itself of trash ¢ 
; readily. May be used in one, two, three g 
§ or more sections. d 
4 Send for prices. Illustrated catalogue ¢ 
§ free, showing our full line of lever and q 
§ plain spring-tooth harrows—steel and q 
» wood frame. 
», Onany 
$ in any 
§ soil, on hillside or 
» among rocks and 
§ stumps, you can 
S cultivate thor- 
» oughly and accu- 
prately, either 
deep or shallow 
» by a touch of the 
» hand, with the 


> ‘DENNSYLVANIA” 


§ Riding GULTIVATOR : 


p For rocky or stumpy land the spring 4 
P hoe saves time, machinery and temper. § 
PSend for prices. Send for illustrated 
P catalogue of Riding and Walking Cuiti- 
vators, also full line of one-horse culti- § 
> vators—mailed free. > 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 
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The IMPROVE 


VICTOR "Incubator 


fertile eggs; is 


pm Fhe and easily oper- 
ated; 168 page ca’ contain- 
ing information and testimon 


Sentfree. GEO. ERTEL CO. 








SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


oe on 
Almanac for 1900, two colors, 160 pages, 
oat illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, oa Socatoms, 
Poultry Houses, etc. How to raise Chickens suc- 
cessfully, theircare, diseases and remedies, Dia« 
grams with full descriptions of Poultry houses. 
Brooders and 






Al about thoroughbred 
Fowls, with lowest Prices. Price only 15 cents. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, 907, FREEPORT, ILk, 





Star incubator 


is best because Etats in construction 
} and in es atches every hatch- 
nT pe Perfect ‘hatch Sa size, 
mois ~—¢ e ers. 

$6. Illustrated petrm me cmany ang 
—_~ STAR INCUBATOR CO., 
52 Church Street, Bound 


The 





rook, N. J 





SLFANS OUT THE 


LEP’S LICE seein 


Lice Killer does the rest, We prove it with Epes 
Our new catalogue ot Stock and yi Poultry Supplies free upon ain 


GEO. H. LEE CO. Omaha, Neb., or 68 Murray St.,New York 





GLOBE INCUBATORS 


fe aay hot water 
hen others 


pte ae tf and Pane Fan aN enens cae 
lis, 








@ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


ped pede vere whe he The finest 
A perfect to poultry raisers. Gives ry tn 
epg 
ens esc em ren' 
‘wants this book. Send 6c. in stamps B. GREIDER, Floris, Pe, 
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HATCH mth thevsrfect. self-{ 


egulating, lowest 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator, 


Hatches the lenges per cent. of, 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, ~ Quincy, cs 


Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalog. 


THE of BEE CULTURE. 














A The only c dia on bees. 466 pages and 406illus- 
trations. Every ag of the outjen fully treated 
8 by eee. Price $1.20, Circulars and sample 


our semi-monthly magazine, Gisautags 
in' Bee Oulture, free sf you mension this paper. 


G THE A.1, KOOT COMPANY, Medina, 0. 











eANOUBATOR FREE c 





Von Guin, tatslog ware: 
Fodguaney slans 100, Address: 


ae MTHeE W.T. FALOONER Mra. Co. Jamestown N.Y. 








| INCUBATORS and BROODERS 


Ineubators — Lad up 


quienes free. 
L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 








per 9% 


EGGS THAT HATCH H Wiandots: ssh rer iar Br. and 


liand Turkey eggs, $2 


We. Losheres, er 1 
M. "Moca. BE, Kelsey, Ohio. 
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A PRACTICAL POULTRY B 
cubation te market isour Oth CENTURY PATALOOQUE. its 
b latest improvements Pay tee, dom Scns Mabiehine 
Brooders. Sent for 10c to pay postage. Reliable Inc. & Brdr.Co.Box B-I 
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from in- 
It will teach 
Among 
le Incu 











Quincy, til. 


coders from $3.80 up. 
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Present Prices and Future Vaiues*—lill. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT IRON. 


418 


Prices of the Raw Material Have Fully 
Doubled Within a Year. 





PROSPECT FAVORS CONTINUED HIGH PRICES— 
MODERATE ADVANCE IN FARM IMPLEMENTS— 
THE UNITED STATES NOW LEADS THE WORLD 
IN PRODUCING IRON, STEEL AND COAL, AS 
WELL AS IN AGRICULTURE—A MARVELOUS 
STORY. 


The price of iron and steel has doubled 
within 12 or 15 months, the production 
of steel has doubled within four years, 
and the output of pig iron has in- 
creased 60 per cent within the same period. 
The increase in production was steadily 
growing during ’96-7-8, but was enormous- 
ly enlarged during ‘99. The doubling of 
prices in the face of such vastly larger pro- 
duction is an unparaileled phenomenon in 
the industrial world. 

Coal sharessomewhat in the improvement 
in iron and steel, though the production of 
hard coal is closely restricted by the coal 
carrying railroads. All hardware has ad- 
vanced in sympathy with iron and steel. 
Much the same conditions prevail in the 
iron, steel and coal industries of England 
and Europe. An order this week for 5000 
tons of pig iron for shipment to Germany 
within three months could not be filled in 
the United States, domestic furnaces being 
sold four to eight months ahead, Iron 
is quite as high abroad as at home. : 

Gains in production of iron and steel in 
its raw forms have continued on a larger 
scale than ever since iron prices touched 
the highest point four months ago, those 
prices are still fairly maintained (though 
not quite up to high-water mark), long 
contracts ahead are being placed at cur- 
rent values, and the prospect is for their 
continuance indefinitely. 

Vastly more people are employed in min- 
ing ore, transporting and working it up 
into raw iron and steel and manufactured 
products than ever before, their wages are 
greater by many millions of dollars, while 
the profits of the industry have reached 
prodigious figures. As compared with the 
depths of depression in 1894, probably these 
items have all increased fourfold. 


THE CAUSE OF THIS UNHEARD-OF IMPROVEMENT 


lies in the extraordinary demand for iron 
and steel. This demand has been actual 
and legitimate. It still continues, in spite 
of the high range of values. Combinations 
are in effect to prevent declines in prices. 
These trusts doubtless will exert powerful 
influence’ for a time, but far more powerful 
is the persistent demand, which more than 
keeps pace with supply. In 1899 consump- 
tion and exports exceeded the vastly en- 
larged production. When this demand 
slacks up, prices will go off in spite of the 
trusts, and then a new demand will spring 
up from industries that cannot develop 
much under present high prices. 

The causes of this demand are readily 
seen. From 1893 to 1898 the hard times 
caused everyone to economize in the use of 
iron. Old machinery was kept in use, rail- 
roads renewed their rails and rolling stock 
as little as possible, the new mileage con- 
structed sank to the low point. This was 
the condition abroad as well as in America. 
Thus much of the repairs and renewals 
must be done now that should have been 
spread over several years. The increase in 
the use of iron for structural purposes has 
been one of the mainstays of the indus- 
try during these hard -years, and it con- 
tinues and promises to be bigger than ever 
when prices get down a bit. Steel cars are 





*The second article in this series, pub- 
lished in our March 24 issue, revealed the 
vast improvement in manufacturing and 
other industries and in commerce, that has 
occurred within the past two or three years. 
It showed that “in the United States the 
number of mouths to feed and the power of 
their owners to buy food has increased in 
far greater ratio than the production~of 
food.” The first article, March 17, showed 
that “Agriculture in the United States is 
on a more substantial basis to-day than 
ever before.” The fourth article, to appear 


iu April, will consider the money market 
and finance. 





now creating what is likely to be an al- 
most unlimited and new demand. And steel 
ties bid fair to replace wooden ties on rail- 
roads,—another new market. 

Meanwhile, leading nations are renewing, 
improving and enlarging their armies and 
navies on a scale such as the world never 
before saw. And this thing is apparently 
to continue. Along with it goes the par- 
celing out of Asia and Africa and the 
islands of the seas between the “fighting 
powers.” This is paving the way for an 
era of railway construction and develop- 
ment of natural resources in those conti- 
nents that has been parallelled only in the 
United States. The new market for iron 
and steel thus opened up aimost baffles 
the imagination. Then South América is 


still in reserve, as a market for railways, ~ 


invention and development. 

Production will overtake consumption, 
and prices will fall somewhat—but evi- 
dently it will be sometime yet. Even if 
prices of iron or steel go off 25 to 50 per 
cent within say five years, the industry will 
still be prosperous, and perhaps in a real- 
ly healthier condition than to-day. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


in the United States. Production in gross tons 
of 2240 lbs each, from trade returns; the fig- 
ures including fully 98 per cent of the pig iron 
and about 75 per cent of the steel production. 
Prices are the average for January in each 
year, per ton at primary markets. 
Production-——_———, 7—Prices 
(In gross tons of 2240 Ibs. ) Pig Steel 





Pig iron Steelingots Total iron ingots 
1890.... 9,203,000 3,689,000 12,892,000 $19.50 $24.50 
1892Z.... 9,157,000 4,168,000 13,325,000 15.25 15.25 
1894.... 6,657,000 3,571,000 10,228,000 11.25 11.00 
1895.... 9,446,000 4,909,000 14,355,000 10.40 10.25 
189€.... 8,623,000 3,920,000 12,543,000 13.50 12.75 
1897.... 9,653,000 5,475,000 15,128,000 11.25 «11.15 
1898....11,774,000 6,610,000 18,384,000 10.75 10.25 
1899....13,621,000 7,586,000 21,207,000 10.75 10.80 
1900....15,000,000 10,000,000 25,000,000 23.25 25.00 


For 1900, the pig iron product is expected to 
exceed 15,000,000 tons, or nearly double Eng- 
land’s production, and almost three times Ger- 
many’s. Steel ingots will probably reach 
9,000,000 tons, and steel in other original forms 
will exceed 1,000,000 tons. So great was the 
increase that production of pig iron during 
second half of ’99 was a million tons more 
than during first six months. Since January 
the 290 odd furnaces for reducing ore have 
been averaging 1000 tons each weekly, or near- 
ly 300,000 tons of pig iron made every week. 
Production of iron ore last year in the United 
States was 25,350,000 long tons (one-third of the 
whole world’s production), worth $51,000,000, 
against 21,600,000 tons in 1898, worth $38,000,000, 
the increased output being mostly in the Lake 
Superior region, which has doubled its produc- 
tion since 1890. 

The United States now leads the world in 
amount cf coal, iron and steel produced 
and consumed, and has “only just com- 
menced.” Twenty years ago we imported 
one-fifth of all the pig iron we consumed; 
last year imports were almost none, ex- 
ports 300,000 tons. Exports of iron and 
steel manufactures have doubled within 
three years, and imports have declined in 
almost the same ratio. Ten years ago 
we imported 54 million dollars’ worth of iron 
and steel goods, last year 12; meanwhile 
our exports have jumped from 29 to 106 
millions of dollars in value. In ’91, we paid 36- 
million dollars for imported tin plate, last 
year 3 millions; domestic production in- 
creasing meanwhile from nothing to 800 
million pounds in ’99. In 1890, over 57 per 
cent of the steel product went into rails 
for railroads, while in ’98 only 30 per cent 
was thus used, owing to increased use for 
structural purposes and falling off in rail- 
way building and renewals. 


THE COURSE OF PRICES, 


it will be noted, was comparatively steady 
for several years, and during ’98 was prac- 
tically stationary. The suddenness and 
rapidity of the upward leap in prices may 
be seen at a glance from this table: 


THE SHARP ADVANCE IN QUOTATIONS. 

"98 "99 

AV Jan 

Old T rails p ton...$12.50 $13.30 $20.00 $27.25 $26.00 


No 1 pig iron p ton. 11.50 12.12 20.37 25.00 24.50 
Bar iron, p 100 Ibs.. 1.28 1.30 2.30 2.50 2.30 
Cut nails, p keg.... 1.30 140 2.30 2.80 280 
Wire nails, p keg... 1.45 1.59 2.70 3.28 3.28 
Steel billets, p ton.. 15.50 17.06 33.80 36.37 34.00 


Steel rails, p ton.... 17.50 18.50 28.25 35.00 35.00 

Iron ore from Lake Superior sold at the 
opening of the season last year at $2.54 per 
ton; the price for 1900 has been fixed at $5.50. 
Freight rates on ore from head of lakes to 
Cleveland, ete, were 55@62c !per ton in ’97-8, $1.20 
in ’99, and promise to be very much higher this 
season, perhaps doubled. 

THE PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCE. 


The average prices for Zecember to 





FACTORS IN FARM PRICES 





April compared with a year ago show the 


following percentage advance: ‘ 
‘ Per cent Per cent 
Lake freights..... - 100 Nuts and bolts...... 135 
ere 110 Plow steel.......... - & 
So gS ee me LD ee 100 
i) ERE. ae ee 118 Harrow teeth....... 125 
Se ee en ree 96 Harrow discs........ 115 
CUE BAM... .0.00 e+---416 Steel wheels......... 7 
Wire nails...... «o-+-126 Steel springs........ 150 
Steel billets.......... 135 Rake teeth.......... 110 
eae 100 Planter wire......... 85 
Raw material and crude iron and steel 


have just about doubled in price. Manu- 
factures therefrom have advanced more 
unevenly, but as a whole in nearly the same 
proportions. Labor is at least 10 to 15 per 
cent higher. Wire goods are apparently 10 
to 15 per cent proportionately higher than 
other hardware, which is said to be due to 
the wire trust, as evidenced by its quota- 
tions on nails for export below price«at 
home; both statements are denied by the 








Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 





Asparagus, 
Rhubarb, Celery 


and all other green garden crops should 
be provided ample supplies of available 
Nitrogen. ‘This is best done by using 
Nitrate of Soda 
which stimulates an early, rapid and 
healthy growth. This treatment forces 
these crops into market earlier than is 
possible by the use of any other fertil- 
wer. Write for free book to John A. 
Myers, 12C Jobn St., New York. 
Nitrate for save by fertilizer dealers every- 
where. : 


Write at once for List of Dealers. 








CABLED FIELD AND HOC FENCE. 
Also Cabled Poultry and Garden Fence; Steel Web 
Picket Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, Steel Posts and Steel 
Rails; Tree, Flower and Tomato Guards; Steel Wire 


Fence , etc. Catalogue Free. 
DeKaib Fence Co., 6 High St., DeKalb, Ill. 











THE COUNTRY IS FULL 


of Farmers who say, ‘‘Page Fences are all right.’’ 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





ORNATE FENCE 
For Yards and Sube 


fare cnx aa an Lawns. 
‘ve VOueed, ae a ola Pek Cheap, 


For Churches and Cemeteries. 
XL, 90 Designs. Catalogue 

_ r COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 
Box B. Winchester, Indiana, 


| PA Dak 
Te 











M. M. S. POULTRY 
Half cost of Netting; : 
Requires few ts, no 

rails. Best Hog, Farm, Yard, 

Cemetery Fences, Freight paid. 

KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS. Kansas City. Mo. 











trust, which avers that but for its organi- 
zation wire prices would be even higher. 
PRICES OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 


have advanced from 5 to 10 per cent at re- 
tail, in most cases, but where made almost 
wholly of iron or steel the advance has 
been more in some instances, while in other 
cases manufacturers have held prices down, 
Simple tools, like shovels, hoes, rakes, etc, 
are generally much higher, while wire and 
its products have advanced as much, if not 
more, than raw material. Last year imple- 
ments were generally sold at former prices, 


because made before raw material ad- 
vanced. 

Unless the iron market should slump 
soon the material for making tools and 


farm implements generally for 1901 must be 
bought by manufacturers at current high 
prices. This would mean fully as high re- 
tail prices next season as this. Unless all 
signs fail, or some great catastrophe or in- 
vention occurs to break the iron market, it 
looks to us like several years of compara- 
tively high prices for all kinds of ma- 
chinery as well as farm implements. We 
are gauging our own purchases and plans 
on that basis, and the future will show 
whether our judgment is as correct now as 
it was in 1896-7. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Co, March 26— 








State College, Center 
Weather very spring-like, but mud is deep 
in places. Many sales of farm stock and 
implements, two to four public sales every 
day. Nearly everything sells well. Hogs 
bring extra high prices. The increasing in- 
terest in dairying makes milch cows in de- 
mand. It is the result of the introduction 
of creameries and skimming stations. Prof 
H. Hayward of the dairy dep’t of the exper 
sta will soon sail for Europe, where he will 
spend some time in study. 

Phoenixville, Chester Co, March 26— 
There was a driving snowstorm accom- 
panied by a strong cold northeast wind 
March 15. The fall of snow was the heav- 
iest of the season. Very little plowing done 
as yet. Potatoes are scarce and are selling 
at 75c. 

Litchfield, Bradford Co, March 26—Milk 
brought 2%c per qt from Jan 20 to March 
15. It is now 2%c. Butter is bringing 23c, 
eggs 13c, potatoes 40c, hay $12 per ton. 
Cheese paid the best in this section for the 
year 1899, as the milk from the Trinket co- 
operative cheese factory netted its patrons 
90c per 100 for the season, while butter at 
the Litchfield creamery for the season from 
May 1 to Oct 15 netted only 68%c. The 
creamery burned Oct 15 was owned by W. 
F. Campbell. Farmers have been drawing 
logs and several are preparing to build 
silos. Silos were built last year by Charles 
Payne, D. M. Coveny, Lannie Campbell, W. 
H. Horton and H. A. Merrill. Wheat and 
rye look bad, as the ground has been bare 
all winter. Auction sales seem to be the 
order of the day. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Robbinsville, Mercer Co, March-27—Wia- 
ter grain looks bad, having had little snow 
protection this winter. Most farmers in 
this section are busy hauling out manure 
and getting out posts. Corn is worth 45c, 
hay $17, cows 40 to 50, calves 6%c per Ib, 
apples 2.10 per bbl. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, March 26— 
The hard freezing and thawing of the past 
few weeks has injured grain’ and grass, 
Probably 90 per cent of the peach buds are 
all right as yet. Previous to:the snow on 
the 15th roads had become settled and were 
fast becoming good. Farmers were setting 
fences and getting ready for plowing. Stock 
is looking fairly well, considering the short 
fodder crop. Fertilizer agents are unusu- 
ally active. Capt E. 5. Holcombe, one of 
the charter members of Ringoes grange, 
died suddenly this month. He will be great- 
ly missed by the grange. He had been an 
officer in the state grange for many years 
and was faithful in the discharge of his 
duties. There are many public sales this 
spring and goods and stock are bringing 
good prices. Good fresh cows are selling 
for $40 to 60, brood sows 20 to 30. Farm 
horses as a general thing do not bring 
much money, but western horses are aver- 
aging from 115 to 135 in carload lots at pub- 
lic sales. Canners are now putting out 
seed. The Hopwell factory offers 7 per ton 
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ARMSTRONG ¢ MELTS 









Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -C ERS 

Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 

Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 

’ 

a process, 
BROOKLYN 

New York. ° . 
JEWETT which is 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 

Chi 
COLLIER 

— St. Loui: 
. uis. 
RED SEAL contents of the packages. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
ncassY Philadelphia. 
ors. 

SALEM Cleveland. obtained. 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. . . 
KENTUCEY warded upon application. 

Louisville. 


FARMERS 
| JHE brands of White Lead named in 


margin are genuine, 


and by a company 
responsible. 
the so-called White Leads (mix- 
tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 
brands correctly represent the 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints’’ for- 
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They are and 


have been the standard for years. 
They are manufactured by the “old Dutch 


- Unlike 





National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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SP LELAL SLOT ELE OL SLOT ELEPay 


/PROFIT FOR MAKER ONLY 


We manufacture 178 t--¥ of vehicles and 65 styles of harness 


andsell them to you direct 


from our factory at wholesale 


prices. In fact, we are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the world selling to the consumer exclusively. 


When you buy on this plan you pay only the profit of the 
——— rer. No traveling ex- 
penses, no losses, no agen*’s com- \ | 
mission and no dealer’s } profits. mis +5 


Ww 


tne i 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS{—¥ 


prefe: 


rect. We AX A A plan 
for27 years. Nomatter where you 
live, we can reach you and save 
you money. Weshipour vehicles 
and harness anywhere for ex- 


amination and guarantee 
manufacture 
everything we sell, and we can 
— Ake e: afar owe bh nal 


arrival. We 





— steel, aaa aint and varnish, 
< trated eat a FREE.” 





safe 











$88-55 For This Complete Turnout. 


Consisting of Surrey Ne. 180 with lamps, 


Senders, at cushions and backs, broadcloth trimmin 

o. 845 with collars and 2 hitch straps. Whip 
Piet Without lam 
es Surreys, prices 850. to ¢ 


55 Sty 
1 HAVE 58 Styles ‘Top Buggies; 50 styles Phaetons and 
-_ Carts ; 25 styles Spring Wagons, 
ts, Saddles Laprobes& Blankets 


OUR 160- PAGE ee fautaeee . ‘ ts 
Pe B 
and will save you money. W E WILL prove this phe tee aa Vehicle or SS eae nen 
WE CAN If you are not ully satisfied we will pay all freight. 


Stanho 


; 37 let ene 
price$s 


.25 and up 
est ever printed. ustrations are ve 
showing every vehicle in detail with full descr 


order, 


MARVIN SrMrr 


Harness 
o ” 22, 990. Two 
No, 24,730, Catalogue gives full description. Surrey only, 
or fenders, $62.10. With ttf top, $57.25. 


tions. Our styles a 






Ses 


r “ 
\ x LY 5 = 


Send for our Catalegue No. 84. iri 8 SF 


== co., 55-67-59. N. Jefferson St., Y-1 2, CHICACO, ‘LL. 








Walker 


ship on inspection. 





W E MAKE less on each sale than any other 
firm —not because we are charitable, but 
because we know it is best for us in the end to give 
purchasers the greatest possible value. 
cheap goes into our goods. 
lower than others on same grade. 
If you like our policy, write 
to-day for our /ree, large, illustrated catalogue. 
Edw. W. Walker Carriage Co., 95 8th St., Goshen, Ind. 


Nothing 
Prices are $20 to $150 
We cheerfully 



















For soft or rocky 
ground, the harrow 
that does the best 
work and draws 
easiest is 

Hench and 
Dromgold’s 
riding or 
walking 


Spring Tooth os - 
Wheel Harrow 


Send for free catalogue of best hesrows, culti- 
vators, corn planters, grain drills, etc 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 




















When writin to advertisers be sure to mentiog 
WHERE YOU BAW THE AD. 


BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 


Peach Packages— 
Grape Baskets— 
Fruit and Vegetable 
Packages of every kind 
Send for catalogue. 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., 
New Albany, Ind. 

















1900 
THE SOUTH SIDE 
FRUIT CARRIERS AND BASKETS 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
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for Sept tomatoes and 6.50 for Oct. Lam- 
bertville millers.are paying 70c for wheat, 
45c for rye, 40c for corn and 28c for oats. 
Hay sells for 16, rye straw 13, butter 26c, 
eggs 15c per doz. Vincent R. Mathews died 
suddenly March 22 at Lambertville. The 
deceased had been a prominent man in the 
county for many years and at the time of 
his death was president of Hunterdon Co 
board of agri. 


NEW YORK. 


Lexington, Greene Co, March 28—Lexing- 
ton co-operative creamery started March 5 
with a good patronage. Frank Faulkner 
will work the A. W. Chase farm the com- 
ing season and has moved onto it. Twenty 
thousand fry and 500 yearling trout from 
Cold Spring hatchery were put in local 
streams recently. 

Dunkirk, Chautauqua Co, March 26—The 
prominent business men of this town held 
a banquet March 13 and organized a board 
of trade with 50 members. The following 
officers were unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, N. J. Horton; vice-president, A. D. 
Hawkins; secretary, E. C. Markham; treas- 
urer, J, A. McGinnies, 

Ripley, Chautauqua Co, March 26—The 
town board has authorized the purchase of 
a@ new road scraper at a cost not to exceed 
$225. About 15,000,000 white fish fry have 
been put in Lake Erie through holes in the 
ice. There are about 20,000,000 more at the 
state hatchery at Erie, Pa, which will be 
put in the lake as soon as large enough. 
After these are taken from the hatching 
jars, spawn of yellow pike are to be put in. 


East Ashford, Cattaraugus Co, March 
26—Hay was $10 per ton early in 
the season and farmers generally sold 
themselves short; it now brings 15 per ton. 
Eggs are worth lic per doz, butter 22c per 
lb, maple syrup 1 per gal, cows 35 to 50 per 
head, calves, four weeks old, 5 to 8 per 
head. No sugar has been made. The East 
Ashford greenhouses are running full 
force. The proprietor has a new tomato 
he calls the Early Dewey. 


Show Horses at Auction—At the sale of 
show horses of the late C. F. Bates at New 
York last week, 60 head brought $37,255, or 
a little better than 620 each. Coxie, the 
winner of 13 championships and the world’s 
champion harness show horse, with Brown 
Denna, winner of 40 blue ribbons, brought 
3250. Whirl of the Town, winner of 41 firsts, 
and Sporting Life brought 2500. The Only 
Way sold for 2200, while Applause brought 
2000. 


New York Horticultural Society—A 


meeting is to be held in the museum of the 
N Y botanical gardens at Bronx Park, April 
21, at 2.30 p m, for the organization of the 
N Y society of hort. Opportunity will be 
offered for inspection of the grounds and 
buildings of the garden and to attend a 
lecture on Spring flowers to be given by 
Cornelius Van Brunt. 

In the Legislature—Senator Ambler’s 
state fair bill as amended provides for the 
appointment by the governor of a commis- 
sion of 11. The original bill provided that 
the fair should be under the jurisdiction of 
the state commissioner of agri.——Assem- 
blyman Litchard has introduced a bill pro- 
viding that skimmed milk must be placed 
in cans painted a bright red color in cities 
of the first and second class. In case it is 
sold in bottles, then a red label must be 
exposed to view with the words thereon, 
“skimmed milk.” 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, March 26 
—J. Billings has his ice-houses nearly full 
and has employed from 125 to 135 men for 
the last eight weeks. The Bacon Hill and 
Gansevoort granges are in a flourishing 
condition. Apples high and scarce. Hay $14 
to 15 per ton, rye straw 10. 

The Alpine Institute—The last farmers’ 
institute of this winter’s series was held at 
Alpine March 15-16, and was attended by 
a@ large and interested audience. C. A. Farr 
delivered the address of welcome. Miss R. 





Ingersoll read an excellent paper on The 

home training of children. A. H. Prince 

read a paper setting forth the merits of 

the dual-purpose cow and Mr Ward of the 

institute force gave a most comprehensive 

talk on building and filling the silo. Mr 
. 





Converse and Mr Van Dresser gave very 
good addresses. Since the first institute was 
held in this county several years ago there 
has been a great improvement in the breed- 
ing of live stock and in farm methods along 
all lines. 


Want Protection from Diseased Cattle— 


Members of the Genesee valley veterinary 
medical ass’n are working to secure more 
rigid laws against the admission in the 
state of diseased cattle. At the annual 
meeting of the ass’n it was resolved that 
the members of the ass’n urgently call for 
the enactment of such laws as will give 
protection and prevent this state from be- 
ing made the dumping ground for diseased 
animals that cannot be sold in adjoining 
states, where they have laws preventing 
the importation of such diseased animals. 


Rise of 25 Per Cent—In the issue of 
March 17 it was stated that the price list 
of the Nelliston consumer’s preserved milk 
company for 1900-1901 shows an increase of 
about 25 per cent above last year’s prices. 
This applies to standard 3 per cent milk 
but on higher grades the increase is less, 
5 per cent milk not being benefited at all. 


Cuba, Allegany Co, March 28—The an- 
nual reports from the cheese factories dur- 
nish food for thought. Many dairies fur- 
nish an average of only 3000 lbs of milk per 
cow, while other dairymen with better 
stock of improved breeds and with better 
care get an average of 6000 to 7000 lbs per 
cow and with but little additional expense. 
The use only of thoroughbred sires and the 
use of corn silage are doing much for the 
improvement of our herds and increase of 
yield.—[L. D. S. 

Java, Wyoming Co, March 27—No sugar 
made yet. Farm -work backward. Some 
wood going to market at $1 per cord. Many 
logs cut this winter. A number of cheese 
factories will start about April 1. The 
farmers of this county grew and sold about 
$100,000 worth of veal in 1899. Prices ranged 
from 4% to 7c per lb 1 w. Some farmers 
used up all of their milk in this way. Veal 
is worth 6c per lb 1 w, dairy butter 20c, 
creamery 25c, eggs l4c per doz, potatoes 40c 
per bu, cows $35 per head. April will find 
many renters on new lands. Not much 
help hired in this section, as it is all mixed 
farming; One man and one boy to the 100 
acres required. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, March 27—Cows are 
selling for $38 to 45. The milk station at 
Ghent is receiving increased quantities and 
in time a large production of milk will re- 
sult in this section. It will be far better 
for the land as of late years hay, grain 
and straw have been sold off closely and 
farms have been steadily growing poorer. 
Peach and Japanese plum buds have been 


considerably injured. Apples and pears 
promise well. 
Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, March 26—A 


number of farmers will have to buy hay, 
which is quite high, $12 to 14~per ton, bran 
18, corn 17, butter 25c per lb, eggs 12c per 
doz. Fowls sold at 75c each at the auction 
of Mrs J. Billings. Cows are selling at 
from 30 to 40 per head and oxen as high as 
145 a pair. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, March 27—Many auc- 
ticns in town and several farms will change 
hands April 1. Cows sold at public auction 
have brought high prices; prime new milch 
cows $55 each. A few farmers will run short 
of hay, but the majority will have a small 
surplus. Many have contracted their milk 
for 10c per can more than last year. 


Prattsville, Greene Co, -March 26—- 
Weather in this locality has been excep- 
tionally fine for this time of year. Farm- 
ers have taken advantage of it to haul logs 
to the mill, get a supply of wood and get 
out manure, ete. Stock is wintering well 
and there is an abundance of hay. Cows 
are in good demand. Butter sells readily 
at a good price. W. B. Conine has moved 
back onto the farm in Huntersfield former- 
ly owned by him. George Plankenhorn has 
moved onto the Cyrus Conine farm. Help 
is scarce and high. 

Jackson, Washington Co, March 28— 
Farmers are working at their woodpilesand 
preparing for spring work. The usual 
arnount of moving is being done. Henry 
K. Dunham has bought the John Alexan- 
der farm_of 160 acres. hn Ryan will work 
it the coming year. C. B. Carter has bought 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





a horse and will work his own farm this 
year. Potatoes have dropped to $1.12% per 
bb]. Butter continues scarce at 25c, eggs 
1€c, veal 6c per lb 1 w. John McMillan, who 
has been working the Laurie farm, has 
bought a house and lot in Cambridge and 
will move there this spring. 


Byron, Genesee Co, March 27—Potatoes 


are worth 38c and slow of sale at that. 
There are many in farmers’ hands in this 
vicinity. Those stock feeders who bought 
lambs at the high price last fall have sold 
at a good advance. The only lot of apples 
held through the winter in farmer’s cellar 
sold last week for but little more than last 
fall’s price, and there was a shrinkage of 
about one-third. 


Hartford, Washington Co, March 26— 
March has been a month to take off fuel and 
fodder. Stock looks well. Some farmers 
are short of hay and are buying. Charles 
Waller hag moved onto his new farm in 
Saratoga. He has a milk route in connec- 
tion with his farm. B. Arnold has also 
moved to his new farm. Loren Gibbs has 
moved onto his place. His house is located 
about 60 rods from his father’s. He will 
continue to make butter for parties in Glens 
Falls and will make a specialty of eggs and 
poultry. He expects to put in an incubator 
soon. The Griffin lumber job furnishes work 
for a number of men and teams. Hay at 
Glens Falls is $12 to 14 per ton, potatoes 50¢ 
per bu, pork 6c per Ib, butter 22c, eggs 16c. 
No real estate being sold. Stock of all kinds 
high, cows 30 to 40, sheep from 8 to 5 per 
head, veal calves 6c per Ib. 


The Central New York Farmers’ Club 


sent to President McKiniey the following 
official letter, adopted after a thorough dis- 
cussion by a unanimous vote, including 
many democrats and republicans, with a 
few prohibitionists: ~ 
Utica, N Y, March 16, 1900. 
To his excellency, William McKinley, presi- 
dent of the United States: 

The central New York farmers’ club, repre- 
senting the heart of the Empire state, re- 
ceived with great satisfaction the masterly 
presentation of public affairs in your annual 
message of December last. But we read no 
passage with more satisfaction than the hu- 
mane and generous discussion of our relations 
to Porto Rico. Eminently wise, in our judg- 
ment, is the passage, “Our plain duty is to 
abolish all customs tariffs between the United 
States and Porto Rico, and give her products 
free access to our markets.’”’ Withgut respect 
to party affiliations, we do all, democrats and 
republicans alike, ask of you to adhere to 
this position, as vital to any rational colonial 
policy; and in accordance with the highest 
Christian sentiment of this age. As agricul- 
turists, we do not hold that the private inter- 
ests of a few should be allowed to affect the 
political or social policy of the nation; and we 
do farther believe that in the end the highest 
welfare of every individual and of the com- 
munity is best secured by doing to others as 
we would that others should do to us. As 
our honored president, whose lot it has been 
to pilot our nation through unforeseen and 
most perplexing events, and having in your 
courage and character unwonted confidence, 
we prefer to make our appeal directly to you— 
not to permit the pall of: selfishness to fall 
upon a work, that has cost so much of our 
blood and our treasure; and that had for its 
orfy excuse our determination to break the 
bonds ef oppression and establish justice on 
our borders. 





The Milk Market. 


The N Y exchange has put down the price 
of milk in the hardést month in the year. 
As milk producers of N J we again ask all 
shippers in the five states to join us, form- 
ing sections; a man to wait on the milk 
dealers and set our price for April 2%c p 
qt, May and June not less than 2%c. If the 
dealers will not agree to that price, our 
section men to notify the farmers to with- 
hold their milk until further notice. Let 
us hear from other milk sections through 
the columns of American Agriculturist 
when and where to meet and stand for this 
price.—[Hunterdon Co (N J) Producer. 


The milk producers in the vicinity of Bal- 
timore have made further progress in form- 
ing a milk producers’ ass’n, and have re- 
cently purchased a large skating rink on 
Northern avenue and are converting it in- 
to a plant for handling a-large share of the 
milk of the Baltimore market. A clarify- 
ing plant will be installed, the milk bot- 
tled and that not sold will be made into 
butter, curd and other by-products, which 
will be sold in Baltimore and other cities. 
The ass’n has under consideration placing 
its own wagons in the street and seline 












the niilk direct to consumers. . Nearly $50,- 
000 was expended in the purchase of the 
buitding and a large amount in equipping 
it. Shippers are getting between 12 and 13c 
per gal, clear of commission and freight. 
Before the ass’n started shippers got 10 to 
12c per gal and paid the freight. All the 
shippers do not belong to the ass’n, but 
most of them do.—[{J. W-. Donahoe, Har- 
ford Co, Md. 

At New York, receipts of milk continue 
liberal, but so large is the consumptive de- 
mand that the surplus has been small. The 
fact that butter has sold relatively high 
throughout all of March has diverted con- 
siderable quantities of milk in that direc- 
tion, taking it off the market. The ex- 
change price continues 2%c p qt, surplus 
price nominal. 

During Feb 672,000 cans, 40 qts each, were 
received at N Y, compared with 639,000 cans 
same period a year ago, according to the 
Milk Reporter. That authority divided the 
movement as follows: 

RECEIPTS UF MILK AT NEW YORK DURING FEB. 
[In cans of 40 qts each.] 


Cr’m and con- 
-—Fluid milk-—, densed milk 
1900 1899 1900 





1890 

pa er ore eere 116,152 121,994 5,417 4,519 
pe A ee ee 46,320 65,000 2,180 2,004 
cc, epee 112,707 103,884 6,189 4,428 
Susquehanna 53,900 49,141 3,145 2,457 
Be re 11,828 11,200 — —- 
West Shore ...... 43,989 57,094 2,175 3,241 
New Haven ...... 37,482 35,256 33 68 
Lackawanna ..... 130,391 145,804 2,300 2,746 
oS ry 50,649 — 934 a= 
N J Central . - 7,040 7,000 170 196 
py ere — 395 — 
Lehigh Valley . 30,948 25,573 761 742 
Other Sources .... 16,800 16,800 _ — 
Totals ....-671,943 638,799 23,699 21,401 


Farmers in New England shipping milk 
to Boston will receive 2c p can (of 8% qts) 
more for their product the coming six 
months than a year ago, the new pricé be- 
ing 33c p can delivered in Boston. So much 
for co-operation. The farmers organized 
as the N E milk producers’ union conferred 
last week with the Boston contractors and 
secured this advance. 

I am very much pleased with American 
Agriculturist, especially with the milk mar- 
ket and the news of the F S M P A which 
is of great interest.—[W. A. Cooper, Brad- 
ford Co, Pa, 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market has gradually 


hardened and in some instances about ic p 
lb more has been paid for high quality 
stock. According to some of the recent 
trade estimates receiving consideration, 
only 3000 bales remain in Cal in first hands, 
6000 in Wash, 23,000 in Ore and 6000 in N Y. 
With six. of the best brewing months be- 
fore a new crop, the outlook is hopeful. 
Foreign market is reported steady. 


Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@14c p 
lb, prime 10@12%c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 12%@14c, prime 10@ 
12%c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
"98 5@8&c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. 

SANGERFIELD, Oneida Co, N Y—Hops are 
nearly all sold, but the price has not been 
satisfactory in many cases. The growers 
fee] that dealers have too much control of 
the market. Low prices will influence*some 
to stop growing this crop. 

EL 


Farmers’ National Congress—The exec- 


utive committee of this organization met in 
Chicago recently and fixed Aug 21-31 as the 
date of the annual convention which is to 
be held at Colorado Springs. Rural free 
mail delivery, extension of the signal serv- 
ice, increased appropriations for the dept of 
agri and sugar will be discussed at the con- 
vention. 


Short Maple Product—At Lexington, 
Greene Co, N Y, the sugar season promises 
to be short and product light. Forest worms 
played havoc with maples last year and 
now the bark is falling from many of the 
limbs. 

Northern N Y Maple Sugar—No par- 
jticular change here in number of trees 











MONEY CROPS 


tapped, and output of sugar and syrup will 
depend entirely upon the season, which 
has been very backward until late March. 
There is a general tendency toward im- 
provements in methods, resulting in a bet- 
ter article. No old sugar in stock.—[E. A. 
W., St Lawrence Co, N Y. 

“At Stony Creek, Warren Co, preparations 
for sugar making are being pushed, but 
there is still teo much snow in the woods. 
Forest worms have not yet reached here, 
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although they have ruined the bush not far 
south. 

Closing the Season—The buckets are 
washed in the woods before being gathered 


in after the run. The iron smokestacks~ 
are taken down and given a coating of lin- 
seed oil. Tanks are washed and scalded 
and everything done to avoid delay when 
the season opens the next year.—[(C. P. 
Haskins, Cuyahoga Co, O. 











Lister's 
Harvest Queen 


This high-grade, medium-priced fertilizer stands 


well everywhere. 


Thousands of farmers use it 


every season with universal success on all kinds of 


vegetables. 


Every farmer will serve his own best 


interests by using “‘ Harvest Queen ” Phosphate. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our “ Farmers’ Memorandum Book.” 


Listers Agricultural Chemical Works, 


159 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Factories at NEWARK, NV. J. 











gee ty of $1.9 we mn ed 8 ray 
one ceiebrate 
ViSTA ORINDSTONE a FRAME 
ich we warrant ne i beolute- 
iy moietevmbs as to quality, finish and dura- 
bility. This celebrated stone is the highest 
qual’ on the market and will be found ex- 
cellent for any grade of wor We use 
nothing but nn | e stones. They wei 
from 4) 50 po In order to save on 
7 will ill ship | knocked down - 
iss simply ¢ y enraies can be readi- 
7 We 
We carry bo ape kinds of grind — 
Write for free catalogue No. 
merchandise bought . Sheritis A 


Receivers. Sales. oun RIOES : 
HICAG HOUSE, wae RING. co 
e araat & Iron Sts.. OAGO. ‘Ss 





Positively the standard “well 
drilling machine of America! 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 


ST TT 
WE SELL BUCCIES 
SURREYS, CARRIA LIGHT 
and HEAVY WAGONS, at 
lower prices than any other house 
in America,quality considered ;issue 


8 two-year binding guarantee, and we 


ishtp to anyone to examine before pay- 
Write for free Buggy Catalogue. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 





WELL DRILLING 


MACHIN NERY. until you see our new Cata- 


logue Aa We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, Aig sah 
lll., or Dallas, Texas. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 
Factories at Harvey, Il. 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Pumps water without any atten- 
tion or expense for 

IRRIGATION. 

Big Increase in Crops 

Independent of Rain. 

Higher Prices. 

Early Crops. 

POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


SIL SEED CORN 


NU Resae” Wiles test Ao Za. cate 
2000 BUSHELS StAxtri"? New Garlisie, Ohio. - 


eae free AMERICAN SILO-SEED 
* 












, Buffalo, N. Y 
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ents 
anted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, pee 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Pests of Tobacco Plant Beds. 


Weeds will always cause planters more or 
less hard work in spite of burning the sur- 
face of the beds, but the new method of 
saturating the top soil of the newly dug 
bed with gasoline and applying the torch 
wili destroy more weed seed than the most 
careful burning with wood or brush. If 
weeds appear before plants are up, a light 
coating of straw burned over beds will kill 
the weeds without damaging the tobacco 
seed. 

Moles ruin hundreds of beds every year; 
we protect our beds by a trench a spade 
and a half deep, thrown out around the 
beds. All mole runs near the beds are treat- 
ed to a dose of kerosense, beginning at the 
bed and working away from it. Where it 
is not possible to make a trench, a cut is 
mede around the bed with a spade, thrust- 
ing the spade down its full depth and draw- 
ing it up. This cut is Kerosened once a 
week. 

Among insect pests, the flea beetle does 
the most damage, as it attacks the plants 
just as they come up. It may be suc- 
ecssfully combated by kerosene emulsion 
or by ashes or plaster slightly dampened 
with kerosene. In 1896, cutworms destroyed 
many beds of plants nearly ready to set. 
Any spray of arsenites strong enough to 
kill the worms killed the plants, but the 
sweetened bran mash with paris green 
saved the beds wherever used. Slugs and 
weevils do a great deal of damage in wet 
Seasons. They can be driven off by sprink- 
ling flowers of sulphur lightly over the 
plants. The sulphur is also used by many 
to drive off the flea beetle.—[C. D. Lyon, 
Brown Co, O 

Tobacco Notes. 

Sutter Brothers have bought 10,000 cs '98 
leaf in the Connecticut valley at a cost of 
nearly $1,000,000. The sales of their 99 pur- 
chases amounted to $3,000,000. 

MARYLAND—The governor has appointed 
the following inspectors for one year: J. 
Frank Smith of St Mary’s Co, chief state in- 
spector, warehouse No 3, Baltimore, Na- 
thaniel Broome of Calvert Co for No 1, 
Isaac S. Nutwell of Anne Arundel Co for 
No 2, W. D. Bowie No 5, all of Baltimore. 

New YorK—There is nothing doing in 
Clay township, Onondaga Co, no buyers on 
the road. Plans are being made for a slight 
increase in acreage over the ’99 crop. The 
99 sold at 2 to 3c better than the ’98. A 
few crops are being held for better prices. 
—At Euclid, very little doing. Some small 
Spanish crops have lately been sold at from 
11 to 13c p lb. Quite a number of wrapper 
crops remain unsold. C. M. Soule has an 
assorting house in the village with about 
100 es ready for market. Tobacco market 
very quiet at present. Not any crops left 
in growers’ hands in this section. About 
the usual acreage will be set, perhaps a 
slight increase. It was the best crop last 
year growers have ever raised. Scarcity of 
shed room prevents many from growing 
more.——Chemung valley crops as a whole 
quite well picked up. A few remain un- 
sold. A few recent sales of small lots at 6 
to 7c in bdl. The past season, crop has 
been quite satisfactory to our growers. Not- 
withstanding the dry weather and the 
many discouragements that fall to the lot 
of the grower of wrapper leaf, a number of 
growers are buying stable manure in Buf- 
falo in car lots, and at this date the prospect 
is that about the usual acreage will be 
set this season, while each grower will 
strive to produce a better crop than the one 
of the past season. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


At Syracuse, butter in moderate supply 
and firm, cmy tubs 25@26c p Ib, cheese, 
flats, 11@12c, eggs 17@18c p dz. Corn 45c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 33c, bran $16 50 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 26, middlings 17,50, loose 
hay 12@15, clover do 10@11. Potatoes firm 
at 40@50c p bu, medium beans 2, apples 90c 
@1 25, evap’d apples 7@9c p lb. Poultry ac- 
tive, dressed chickens 12@13c p Ib, live hens 
9c, do turkeys 13@14c, ducks 12@13c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 40%c 
p bu, oats 28%c, potatoes 55@58c, onions 42 
@bic, spinach 50@60c, beans $2 20@2 30, NY 
cabbage 7@10 p 100, sweet potatoes 2 50@2 75 
Pp bbl, apples 2 50@4. Hay 15 50@16 50 p ton, 
rye straw 13 50@15, bran 16@18, middlings 
16@17, linseed meal 28@29, cottonseed meal 
25 50@27. Fresh eggs l4c p dz, chickens 10@ 
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12c p lb 4d w, turkeys 11@l4c, ducks 12@13c, 
geese 9@1lc, capons 14@18c. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, fresh 
eggs 16@17e p dz, chickens 13@1l4c p Ib d w, 
ducks 12@I4c, tufkeys 13@14c. Corn 39@40c 
p bu, oats 30%@3lc, clover seed $5 75@5 90, 
red top 90c@1 40, beans 2 30@2 75, potatoes 
55@65c, celery 50@60c p dz, cabbage 2 p bbl, 


turnips 75c@1 50. Bran 16 25@16 75 p ton, 
middlings 15 25@18 50, hay 13 50@14 75, 
straw 7 25@8 25. 


At Philadelphia, ‘fowls 8%4@9%c p lb d@ 
w, chickens 10@l4c, capons 10@1l4c, turkeys 
9@12%6c, ducks 10@12c, fresh eggs M4@l5c p 
dz. Beans $1 90@2 50 p bu, potatoes 48@55c, 
onions 50@75c, corn 414%4c, No 2 chopped oats 
3l%ec, clover seed 5 10@5 75, timothy 1 30@ 
1 35, bran 16 50@17 50 p ton, hay 16@17, rye 
straw 13@15. 

At Bri rt, apples $2 50@3 50, spinach 
1 50@2 25, cabbage 4@8 p 100, onions 50@65c 
DP bu, turnips 40c, potatoes 65@70c, parsnips 
75c, carrots 50@60c, corn 46@48c, oats 32@ 
36c, celery 50c@1 25 p dz behs. Bran 18@ 
19 p ton, middlings 19@20, hay 16@19, rye 
straw 15@16, veal valves 11@12c p Ib d w, 
hogs 6c, chickens 11@14c, broilers 25@30c. 

At New Haven, apples $2 50@3 75 p bbl, 
onions 50@65c p bu, potatoes 60@75c, corn 47 
@50c, oats 33@36c, parsnips 75@90c, carrots 
80@85c, lettuce 50@75c p dz. Bran 18@19 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 26@27, middlings 19@ 
21, linseed meal 28@29, hay 18@20, rye straw 
14@15. Fresh eggs 20@22c p doz, chickens 12 
@13c p lb d w, turkeys 13@15c, ducks 12@13c, 
broilers 1 50 p pair. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, cattle steady Monday of this 


week, when 95 cars came forward. Ship- 
ping steers $4 75@5 50, fey nominally a 
slight premium, stock cattle 4@4 75. A good 
many veal calves have been coming for- 
ward and the’ market is somewhat lower 
with most of the sales at 5@5 75. Hogs a 
shade lower with 95 double decks received 
Monday, selling on the basis of 5 30@5 35 
for yorkers, 5 15 for pigs and 4 75@4 90 for 
rough lots. Sheep somewhat lower, Mon- 
day’s receipts 60 cars, wethers and year- 
hngs 4 25@6, or about 25c under last week’s 
top, extra lots quotable around 6 25@6 50. 
Pecor to choice lambs 6@7 70. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Grand View grange, organized last Janu- 
ary with 99 charter members, now numbers 
about 120 and four candidates ready for in- 
struction. This grange is about to purchase 


a new organ for the hall. Its Patrons are 
doing a thriving business in their store de- 


partment. 
NEW YORK. 


Let us appreciate this grand order for its 
many privileges. May it continue to in- 
crease in strength and influence until the 
farmers of our country everywhere unite 
themselves to its standard and become par- 
takers of the blessings that come from bet- 
ter homes and the highest enjoyments of a 
broader minded intelligent citizenship. Let 
us strive more earnestly for this attain- 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


i ial on 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most Veinable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can a e poul- 
try, do and live stock of all kinds, seeds, “traits and 
yegnta ies es, — or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
o sell or 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, ~~ each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Ca must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments ok have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to eparantes insertion 
in issue of the _ following week. dvertisements of 
FARMS FOR SALE” i not be a ted at the above 
be _ at the acoepte rate of sixty 
e each . to go on another page. 

LAG K: PACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed are # — _ , thus making a small adv as 
nOMIE BATE for the. Pr Exchange” ad 

lor t armers’ Excha: advertising is 
only five cents a word each insert: ° 


ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 























COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


. a3 & CO, frui rod: 1 
coma ran, R a calves, ives, cupp and pouk 
Washington St, N Y. 

LL kinds of 


239 Washi 
prompt returns. 


Poirices. t. S*HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa 





roduce sold L_C. BARNES & CO, 
on street, New York. Highest prices, 





highest 





MARKET 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HICKS for sale, just hatched from »fboroush ed 
Barred Ptymou th Rocks, 8c each. Can ship 1000 miles; 
— trom prize-winning Pekin 
rs booked now; eirculars free; 
LLOYD V. 8. CONOVER, 


safe arrival’ guaranteed; 
———" $1.00 per sitting; orde 
orrespondence solici 
Chintem, N J 
and b P Rock 
eggs, $1.00 per 20; 
—— 15; To louse geese and 
“1 dazen. 


tom, $3, 
Donalds Mills, Va. 
Baer Legnorms. Black Minorcas, Indian Games, White 


Ww. ed Roc and stock. Satisf 
tion guaranteed, FULTON'S POULTRY FARM,  Stew- 
artstown, Pa. 


= 3 it, a4 Wirite Wy Lay 100 KE i ® aa $3; 


DAR LAWN POULTRY YARDS, Reupess Fats’ NOY. 
UFF Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandots. Steck and 
Cire for sale. Prize winners at Boston and New York. 
r fre. JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y. 
EGHORNS, Single Comb Brown and White, heavy 
layers, first premiams Hagerstown and Washington; 
eggs, $1 per 15. J. L. BIGHAM, Gettysburg, Pa. 
wy ~~ b.- a instead of 50. New — — 
_ ors; safer, surer, easier. articulars free 
FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Il. 
BR4Puer ye Rock, Wells also; 
kot? cockerels $3, 
DELHURST. River Edge, N J. 
UFF Rocks, Buff Leghorns, 
Comb White Leghorns, etc; 1.00. 
MER, So Gibson, Pa. com, 8 
S homs, fom very choice 





58:.C Leghorn, and Pekin duck 

Lt Brome. and W Wyandot eggs 
B turkey eggs, 

Cc ARLES BENNEr'’, Mc- 




















ye Ming 
two $, $2. 





Black Minor reas 
. Ww. THIN 





mange iD White Leg 


or fifteen egg 5. IDENBERG, 





'HOMPSON'S S strain Barr Rocks, fine matings; 
15, $1.00; 45, $2.00, WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, 
as, $1.00; Single comb and Rose Brown 

26% firsts state fair. H. DUNBAR, ‘Hartland, 
Pip. ducks. Fine stoek trom the _ best SRS 13 
“ Ww. * ARCHER. — orm. J. 


NY: 


peaeee, 











wit Plymouw : aad 100. 
FRANK EDWARDS: oWwatce Sin? *e, I, By 
UFF wyeneet. Buff Bock ee (Boston and New York 








winners). Circulars. Somers, 
ROOKSIDE FAKM, Nelson, ” Pa, roe thorough- 
breds; eggs, 9c for 15. Cat talog sent free 





wi ae watt . Sitting, $1; hundred, S55. ROUND 
TOP POULTRY YARDS. Cairc, N 


Fr from select stock, a) per 1. 
BY D. POWELL, N ¥. 


Black Creek, 
OUENS, Pekins, Leghorns, Rocks; 
TAGGART, Northumberland, Pa. 
WwW i's and Barred Piymouth Rock, 15 eggs $1.00. G. 
M. WARD, Audubon, N J. 


ARTRIDGE Cochin eggs, $2.00 sitting. W. L. MINCH, 
Shiloh, N J. eS iS eden ae 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
TATOES—Do you want seed? Low frelahte on ‘Maule’ 3 
Commercial, Queen, Pingree, and list forty varieties, 
description (oats, gemple free). Don’t. order a barrel or 
a ear; write this da bushels Rurals or Carmans, 2. 
S. J. SMITH POTATO Sp ARO. Box A, Manehester, N Y. 


Kansas raspve try; strong plants, well pack- 
10,00 ed, $4 per 1000; $7 per 2000. Peach and 
other’ fruit trees,’ straw and other small fruit plants; 


first-class stock at low prices;_ for price list, address 
CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 
ny budded apple, 
each. Send te G. C. STONE’S W 
ERIES, Dansville, N Y, for 80 pp catalog. 
ties now, pay in spring. 








eggs $1.00. JAS 

















ear and plum, 19¢ 
OLESALE NURS 


Secure varie- 








= potatoes, Carman No 3, large, euooth, sound, 
pure, well sort best late white market v ‘two 
dollars ‘per bbl. No catalog. €. J. MAXSON, "Little 
Genesee, : 4 

Otatoes, the 


H 34D0UAk TERS for second crop seed p 
choice strawberry 
Marion Station, 


varieties of 


best on earth 
HALL, 


pint. talog free. JOHN W. 





oy. Bocsese new strawberry, fine flavor, very produc- 
for two plants or $1.00 al dozen. Price 
list. “WiLLTAM PALMER, Grooms, N 





POTATO ES—Commercial, Endurance, Raleigh, Carman 
Michigan and others. Fine seed; list free. CREST 
FARM, Box 60, Dalton, Pa. 





EED potatoes. Adirondack Endurance, 
Kussian oats, 0c bu; White Cap corn, 
CLARK, “Corry, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK. 


2.00 = White 
Oe peck a 





ported Tamworths, 


$8.00; Ches- 
pigs $5.00, unequaled. 


HOICEST poultry. ne 


ters, Polands, Rorkshites 
THUR McCAIN, Delaware, 


ERSEYS, St Lambert and Combination, for sale 
cows, 7 heifers, 18 bulls. S. K. NIVEN, aaa, “es 


5 fo . Ph eed Poland-China 2 ers 
M M. BIGHAM & ins® B.. , eS 
ay stallion colt, 2 


past. DR BUTTERFIELD, 
South Montrose, Pa. 
DOGS. 

















45 Colle puppies, each; bitches in whelp; very best 
) pedigrees. PURITAN KENNELS, Deertield, Mass, 


pgyes for sale of all kinds; pi goons and hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 4, Bowers Station, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











$106 OOrR month. Agents are making this sum_sell- 
our goods. Send for sample and full in- 
structions. “AMERI AN ENG’G WORKS, 1537 Marquette 
Bidg, Chicago. 
E y = a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduc our poultry compound. —_ stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


RBED wire fence builder, Circular, 


A 
iF V. SCHMELZ, Sylvan Lake, 


400 Applications Received. 


Mr F. S. Palmatier of Leeds, N Y, writes: 
‘“T am more than well pleased with the ad- 
vertising I recently did under the head of 
the Farmers’ Exchange column in the 
American. Agriculturist. Over 400 applica- 
tions for circulars were received.” 


two dollars. 
Fila. 





















GRANGE 


Mention this paper. 
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RIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, palverines, turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought tron, they are indestructible. 
the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 to 12% feet. 
mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,’ 
SENT ON TRIAL | 


Made entirely of: cast 
They are 


We 
”” free. 


TO BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE if HOT ENTIRE - I deli 
ew York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Gieneeche tea ain Nena egy be “atest. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. 


or Chicago, i. 











THE TEN ACRE FARMER— 


or the successful fellow who does his farming with one horse will find nothing equal tothe ‘‘PLaner Jn.” Horse Hoesforhis 
urpose. They are capable of the vénteat variety of rs—o! 

Frois depth and {ny other width. A arent variety of pr reih ta.” Remeeuher thnk tes CBiseer a” aan riginal 

iron frame Horse Hoe. 


on getting the genuine “‘PLanet Jr.” for nothing is so good. 


e make a complete line of Seed Drills and Wheel 


ents. Remember that the ‘““PLaner Jr.” was the o 
It was made the best at the start and has ever remained the best. Beware of imitations: faalae 


oes (25 styles), Pivot Wheel Cultivators, Sugar Beet Drills and Four Row Sugar Beet 


Cultivators, Spring-tooth Orchard Cultivators, etc.,each with a variety of attachments all of latest and most approved patterns. 


Our mew 1900 catal 
y the 


ogue is & worthy successor of that of ’99. 
ve farmer at home and ab 
ot thequaint garb and customs of peoples across the seas, 


for you if you write for i 


S$. i. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E. Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is handsomerin every way,and shows what is being used 
road, Sixteen of the views are full page, made from actual photographs 
We have printed and are now mailing 


350,000 














ment, realizing that the success and pros- 
perity of our order depends upon the unity 
and intelligence of its members. The 20th 
century will develop a wonderful age of 
success. Let us gird on the armor of in- 
dustry and strive to make the world better 
in the century to come. Let us hallow the 
memory of our ancestors, rrom whom we 
have inherited so much, and cherish with 
loving fidelity and unwavering patriotism 
this inheritance, and continue to have faith 
in this great republic of ours—the world’s 
foremost nation, of which the farmers are 
the foundation stones.—[State Master E. B. 
Norris. 

Golden Sheaf of Hannibal has begun a 
good work by purchasing books for a li- 
brary. They have also secured the N Y¥ 
state library. We would advise all granges 
vho have not taken advantage of the trav- 
eling library to make application at once. 

Broome Co Pomona met in Arcanum hall, 
Bivghamton, March 13. The county offi- 
cers were installed by Deputy J. J. Bell, us- 
ing the poetical form. G. C. Valentine of 
Deposit grange was installed master. Farm- 
ers’ unions are rapidly forming in that part 
of the county, and a lively discussion arose 
in reference to their interfering with grange 
work. The decision arrived at was that 
they did not. Deposit grange extended an in- 
vitation to meet with them June 12, which 
was accepted. 


AR 


A Magnificent Grange Hall. 


For many years the only meeting place of 
the Center Co Pa Pomona grange was in a 
public schoolhouse. The use of the school 
building was forbidden them by an act of 
the legislature prohibiting the holding of 
meetings in public schoolhouses. 

Members of the grange consulted and 
concluded to have a home of their own, 
work being soon after begun, and the hand- 
some structure shown on the insifie cover 
page is the result. The building is of brick, 
50x72 ft, with a wing 24x30 ft, and two 
stories high. On the first floor is a public 
hall, fitied with a large stage, dressing 
rooms, etc, and with a seating capacity of 
about 400 persons. A ticket office, corridor 
and ante room are also located on the 
ground floor. On the second floor are the 
assembly room of the grange, a_ large 
library well filled with choice books and 
reading matter, as well as writing mate- 
rials, committee rooms, a storage room for 
the grange paraphernalia, a kitchen, etc. 
The building throughout is finished in hard 
wood oiled and all the second floor rooms 
are carpeted and draped. The net cost of 
the building was about $4000 in’ cash, but as 
a great amount of the labor was done 
gratuitously by members of the order, as 
well as considerable of the lumber supplied 
in the same way, the actual cost of the Ar- 
cadia. complete was about $7000. Hon 
Leonard Rhone was chairman of the build- 
a ae and Mr E, Sanford the archi- 
ec 
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Tite ONLY TOOLS You NEED. 
We have on hand 26.000 geese & 


NEW STEEL ROOFIN my m7 id 
flat, corrugated or “V” an 


Price per square of a feet $ {, 75 
or 100 square feet. 


No other tool than a hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. We furnish 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge 
Write for our free catalogue No. % 

of general merchandise bought by us at 
Sheriff's and Receiver’s Sales. 

‘OUR PRICES ARK ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKINGCO. 


W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 
=| Oe 












Le T WI 











Se Mil it a a 











FIRE, WEATHER 
and Lightning Proof 


Black, painted, or galvanized metal 
and siding ; (brick, rock my eer 


Metal Ceilings and Side Walls 
in elegant designs. Write for Catalogue. 
The Penn Metal Ceiling and Roofing Co., Ltd., 


28d & Hamilton Sts. ,Phila.,Pa.,or 24 Harcourt 8t., Boston, Mass, 



























‘ you want. J 


Make an Early Season * a That 10 ti Dy guntned ene besroree 


n advance of so 
Bow ipe 
ops, Flu 


Twe BEST, CHEAPEST 
AND MOST DURABLE. 
ye - 


TEEL 


san Botte Cultivators 
wi 
MESSINGER MG. 00. Tataae, P= 


Mowers, Ha 








@When writte advertisers 
HERE YOU SAW THE AD ee 














using our ACRI ULTURAL DRAIN 
man of experience knows tha! 

cake 

ds of tile and 


orn Sa cathe alae Wie Ine. gt eo Nene ge 


ve., Albany, N.Y. 








Excellent — } 
“brushing” in / 
clover and 

grass seeds. I, 


7 
THE BELCHER’ Adjusta’ 


\ \=Eclip 


this reget bo may be used a the 


Stirs, fines 
ble Shafts—fit any horse. “ Send at once for 








se Weeder 


tre edjustabloeo tht thove coming tmme- 


Fede tooth are adjustable so 


Ty the plants in tt _— row ae a 4 
Jes the plants increasein size. It means 


Has 89 oil tempered 
spring tect all adjastable t phe > vateed on or lowered, 
Seana HY ee ee soil and Hil @ wills al all 














Success Weeder 


and Surface Cultiwator 


The opinion of farmers who have tested it: 


CCT LA 





D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 






“In regard to weeders would say ¢@ yg hong 
sold gave good satisfaction and would ve raf 
more had farmers known what they were, as they 
do now. One farmer I sold to used it on part of a 
iece of potatoes, and then - ut the weeder in the 
Barn. In three or four days he went tnto the field 
with his old style cultivator. He sawsuch a 
ence where he had used the weeder and where whe 
had not used it that he started the weeder 
JNO. 8. CRAMER, N. ¥. 


Surface cultivation will average 80 per 
cent better returns than the old ws way: t 
us tell you all about it. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANIr 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
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Wheat Corn |. Oats 
Cash or spot 

sy 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1599 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago. ......... Bay) .T1%| -36%4) 3555) 951, | 2684 
New York. "76 "| 80° -| 44 | 42%) (aot) “3316 
Boston.... — | — | 4554) 43%] 32tq] 37% 
Toledo..... 71 | 73%) « 35 | .25 | .28 
St Louis ....... «| .70%] .74%| 36 | 34%) 25 | .28% 
Minneapolis..... 6444) .70 | 35 | dl 24%] .27 
Liverpool........ 90 8644} .5235] 47 _ _ 





At Chicago, continued weakness has pre- 
vailed in the wheat market much of the 
time, prices receding 2c to the basis of 6544c 
p bu for May delivery, but moderate sup- 
port offered at the bottom. Sixty-five cent 
wheat is regarded by a great many opera- 
tors as cheap and well worth more money, 
yet genuine support has been lacking and 
aggressive bears made the most of the situ- 
ation. Grain receipts at northwestern 
points have been surprisingly liberal, serv- 
ing to increase the available supply and 
adding something to the sentiment of a 
large “‘visible,” now approximately 53 mil- 
lion bu, compared with 30 millions one and 
two years ago. The weather in the winter 
wheat territory has been mild and consid- 
ered* generally propitious, and that fact car- 
ried weakness. 

Corn ruled a fraction easier much of last 
week, but subsequently showed a good re- 
covery. May selling close to 38c p bu, No 
2 mixed in store 36%c. A q”’‘-t market has 
been the rule and conditions are outlined 
in some detail on an earlier page of this 
issue of American Agriculturist. 

A steady but dull oats market has been 
the rule, prices remaining close to the level 
of 23%c p bu for No 2 in store and 24c for 
May delivery: Choice white oats in car 
lots have sold at 26@27c. Little can be said 
of the situation, exports small, _ receipts 
moderate, stocks not burdensome. The un- 
dertone is one of fair confidence in the 
maintenance of prices. 

Rye offerings have been a little larger 
but not enough to affect the situation. Gen- 
eral dullness continues, shipping restricted 
or both domestic and export account. No 
2 in store 54c p bu, f o b 55@55%4c, May de- 
livery quotable around 55c. 

Although quiet, the barley market has 
averaged strong, offerings restricted, ev- 
erything readily salable. ‘Desirable malt- 
ing grades sold 2c higher, exports restrict- 
ed. Screenings 34@35c p bu, low grade feed 
barley, suitable for export, 36@38c, fair to 
choice malting 38@43c. 

Offerings of timothy seed moderate and 
salable, especially if choice to fcy; for such 
there is a good demand, but undergrades 
plentiful and easy. Contract prime $2 45 p 
100 Ibs, fcy 2 50@2 75, undergrades 2@2 35. 
Clover seed quiet, prime 8 30@8 40 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, grain market is unsettled 
and rather more active. Declines in wheat 
heve resulted in better exrvort inquiry; No 
2 in store 72%2.@73c p Lu, Iu 2 red winter 76@ 
7@%c. Flour quiet with wholesale price ‘of 
best winter patents $3 70@3 85 p bbl, spring 
do 3 90@4 40. No 2 corn in store 44c, yellow 
usval premium. No 2 mixed oats 28%@29c 
p bu, white and clipped on track 30@35c. 
Rye 59%@60c p bu, barley quiet at 43@53c 
according to condition. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1900] 1899} 1900] 1899] 1900] 1899 














Chicago, ® 100 lbs .. |$5.85/ $6.00) $5.15| $3.85| $5.90| $4.50 
New York...........| 6.00] 5.75| 5.40} 4.25] 6.25| 4.50 
| pa 5.75] 6.15| 5.35] 4.25) 6.50| 4.60 
Kansas City .........| 5.60) 5.75) 4.95) 3.85| 5.75] 4.00 
Pittsburg ............ 5.60] 5.75) 5.35! 4.20' 6.50] 4.65 

At Chicago, the cattle market lacked 


snap, prices as a whole averaging a shade 
lower. The quality has been rather poor. 
Thin and common steers, however, have 
been helped to some extent by the in- 
creased demand for stock cattle to be re- 
skipped to the country. The situation, as a 
whole, is without important change. Sales 
of beef animals have been largely at $4 50 
@5 50, selected lots a premium. Dressed 
beef operators and shippers claim the mar- 
kets in the east have been unfavorable and 


are making efforts to secure live cattle at 
some price concession. 


Fancy beef steers, #5 90@600 Canners, 62 25@3 15 
Good to extra, 525@575 Feeders, selected. = BF 
Common to fair, a 25 Stockers. 450 to 550 Ibs, 3 90@ 4 
‘Texas steers, 3 15@4 50 Calves, 300 lbs up, 8 520 
Native heifers, 325@465 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 7 
Fair to good cows, $ 25400 Milch cows, each, 25 00@55 
Poor to fey bulls, 20@ 40” . 


Hogs have sold at the best prices of the 
year, a good many transactions at $5@5 15 
for the better offerings, pigs and rough lots 
4 75@4 95. Receipts in the west have been 
running lighter than a year ago, although 
this fact does not hold good covering the 
entire period since Jan 1. Packers continue 
to offer strenuous objections to paying 
present prices, claiming that the finished 
product is not selling on a parity. 

High prices in sheep trade are stimulat- 
ing shipments from the country, and sales- 
men have experienced some difficulty in 
holding the market steady. Many transac- 
tions showed a drop of 15@25ec, and this 
checked the movement and brought some- 
thing of a price reaction, the market as a 
whole continuing in a healthy condition. A 
good many Col fed lambs have gone over 
the scales at $7@7 15, feeding lambs and 
western butcher weights 6 25@6 85, yearling 
wethers 6@6 25, common to choice heavy 
sheep 4@5 75. 

At New York, good cattle firm, common 
to fair steady, choice bulls and butcher 
cows a shade higher. Common to extra na- 
tive steers $4 50@5 50 p 100 lbs, bulls and 
oxen 4@4 50, dry cows 2 50@4. Veal calves 
in liberal supply and weaker at 3@6 50. 
Hogs in fair demand at the recent advance 
witb scattering sales as high as 5 50. Sheep 
in moderate supply and active, choice lots 
firm, fair to prime 5 50@6, mixed lots 4@ 
475. Lambs in good demand at 6@8 ac- 
cording to attractiveness. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market opened 
10c higher Monday of this week when 65 
cars were received. Quotations: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 1 5? 5 
Good a,'1200 to, 1300 Ibe 8 Poor to good fat cows: “25084 30 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, | 42 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 00@4 65 
Common. 700 to 900’ ibs, 3 7: 8 00@15 00 
f 35 @440 F'sh cows & springers,20 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 325@450 Veal calves, 6 @7 00 
Hog market in good shape Monday, the 
40 double decks selling at steady prices. 
Medium weights $5 374%2@5 40, heavy 5 30@ 
5 35, yorkers 5 20@5 25. Sheep lower, Mon- 
day’s supply 20 double decks, good to choice 
5 80@6 35, lambs steady at 6@7 50. 


The American Tamworth Swine rec- 


3 


420 Bologna cows, p hd, 


ord ass’n at its 4th annual meet- 
ing held at Flint, Mich, last month 
reported the ass’n in very prom- 


ising condition with a membership of 11 
states and the provinces. Several new 
members were added last year and there 
was an increase in the number of animals 
recorded. The following officers were 
elected for 1900: President, E. O. Wood; 
secretary-treasurer, E. N, Ball of Ham- 
burg, Mich; directors, T. L. Endsley, E. N. 
Ball, John Fulton, Jr, E. O. Wood and F. 
H. Rankin, Jr. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. 
Cable advices from England indicate a 
strong market for American apples. 


. Golden Russets selling in Liverpool at $4 25 


p bbl. 


At New York, fancy fruit continues firm, 
ordinary stock quite plentiful and shows 
little activity. Baldwin ch to fcy $3 50@ 
4 25, fair 2 50@3 25, fcy Greening 3 75@4 75, 
storage 2 50@3, Russet 2 75@3 25, Spitz 4@ 
6, Ben Davis 3@4 50, fair 2 50@3, Spy 4@4 75, 
fair 2 50@3 50, 

Beans. 

At New York, both domestic and foreign 
have ruled steadier. Choice marrow $2 15 
@2 20 p bu, medium 1 90@2 10, state and 
Mich pea 2 15@2 20, red kidney ch 2 10@2 15, 
fair 1 90@2 05, white kidney 2@2 45, yellow 
eye ch 2 30@2 35, Cal lima 3 55, foreign Gi- 
ants 2 75@2 80, pea 1 85@1 95. Green peas 


1 20@1 30. 
Dried Fruits. 
At New York, very little change in mar- 
ket, prime stock steady, under grades dull. 
Evap’d apples ch to fcy 6%@8%c, fair to 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


prime 44%@6c, sun-dried 4%@5%c, chops 
$1 25@1 50 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 75c@1, 
evap’d raspberries 13@13%c p Ib, blackber- 
ries 74%@8c, cherries 15@1é6c, 


Eggs. 

At New York, prices lower under liberal 
supplies, demand fair. Nearby fcy 14%@l5ic 
Pp dz, state and Pa ch 14@14%c, western l4c, 
southern 12%@l4c, duck eggs 23@27c. 

At Boston, arrivals more liberal, prices 
lower. Nearby fcy 18@19c p dz, eastern 15 
@lic, Vt and N H ch 16%@li7c, western 15 
@léc, southern 15%%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the market has shown 
more strength, especially for oranges and 
lemons. Fdncy bright Fla oranges $5@6 50 
Pp bx, russets 4@5 50, Cal Navels fcy 3 25@ 
4 50, ch 2 65@3 75, seedlings 2 20@2 40, Fla 
Pineapples 30s 5@5 50 p cra, strawberries 


30@40c p qt. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, steady. Bran $15 50@18 50 
p ton, middlings 16 50@18, fine feed 15@15 50, 
red dog 17 25@18, linseed meal 26 75, cotton- 
seed meal 26 60, screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, 
brewers’ meal 1, grits 1, chops 82%c, coarse 
meal 82@85c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady under moderate re- 
ceipts. Prime timothy 87%@90c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 82%@85c, No 2 75@80c, clover mixed 
75@80c, salt 40@42%c, rye straw 65@77iéc, 
oat 45@55c, wheat 40@50c. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, the arrivals are very light, 
and trade inactive as yet. Sugar 9@lic p 
lb, syrup 65@75c p gal. 

Onions. 

At New York, No 1 stock firm, but supply 
of common is ample and trade dull. State 
and western yellow $1 25@1 65 p bbl, red 
1 25@1 40, eastern white 2@2 50, red 1 25@ 
1 50, yellow 1 25@1 75, Orange Co red 75c@ 
1 25, white 1 25@2, yellow 1@1 25. Bermuda 
2@2 25 p cra, Havana 1 75@1 90. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, supplies continue liberal 
and with a moderate demand market rules 
quiet. State and western $1 50@1 75 p 180 
ibs, L I 1 50@1 75 p bbl, Jersey 1 25@1 50, 
Maine Rose 2 50, Hebron 1 75@2 25. Ber- 
muda 3@6 p bbl, Havana 3@4, Fla 2 50@ 
3 50. 

At Boston, the market is well supplied 
and rules quiet. Aroostook Green Mts 63@ 
65c p bu, Hebrons 58@60c, Dakota red 53@ 
55c, York state round white 55c, long white 
50@53c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live poultry quiet under 
liberal supply, dressed fairly steady. Live 
fowls 8@10c, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 9@ 
10c, ducks 50@80c p pair, geese $1@1 50, 
pigeons 30@35c, turkeys d w 7@12c p Ib, 
Phila broilers 20@30c, chickens 12@16c, 
state and western 7%@l0c, fowls 8%@9%4c, 
Phila capons 12@18c, western 11%@l4c, 
ducks 6@10c, geese 5@9c, squabs 1@2 75 
p dz. 

At Boston, supply -is liberal, especially 
for this season, demand rather slack. Live 
fowls 10@10%4c p Ib, northern and eastern 
10@13e d w, chickens 10@18c, ducks 10@12c, 
geese 11@12c, western turkeys 10@13c, chick- 
ens 9@13c, fowls 9@10c, capons 10@14c, ducks 
8@12c, geese 8@10c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, a fair trade under quite 
mocerate receipts. State celery 25c@$1i p 
dz, do Cal 50c@1 25 p dz roots, Cal aspara- 
gus 1 50@6, carrots 1 25@1 50 p bbl, kale 
1 25@1 75, parsnips 1 25@1 50, squash 2@3, 
spinach 1@2, turnips 75c@1 15, state cab- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The Pet Sheep, Dog or Goat can make 
itself very useful if the owner will only 
let it. It takes considerable valuable time 
and adds hard labor to some one to furnish 
the motive power that makes the churn or 
cream separator go. The easiest and nicest 
way for all such work.to be accomplished 
is to procure from the old reliable Empire 
agricultural works, Cobleskill, N Y, one of 
those exceedingly useful ‘little machines 
called the Enterprise dog or sheep power. 
They are quite inexpensive; are built upon 
the right plan to develop the maximum 
amount of power. Many thousands are in 
use, ; 

















bage 30@40 p ton, L. 1 4@6 p 100, string beans 
4@5 50 p cra. 
At Boston, tone of market is firmer. Na- 


tive cabbage $2@2 50 p bbl, turnips 1@1 15, 
kale 1 25, eggplant 3@4 p bx, spinach 1 25@ 
1 50 p cra, string beans 2@4, squash 35@40 
p ton. Onions quiet, native yellow 1@1 50 p 
bbI, western Mass 40@45c p bu. 

Wool. 


The market continues very quiet, 
Commercial Agriculture. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Choice butter has been considered good 
property this winter and the outlook at 
present is encouraging. Dealers have acted 
more conservatively of late and instead of 
attempting to secure a higher price have 
striven to keep the trade in a healthy con- 
dition at a fair price. The production has 
not materially increased, as was prophe- 
sied during the winter; still there fs plenty 
to supply the consumptive and some export 
demand. 

New York—At Buffalo, fcy cmy prints 25 
@2544c, emy extra 24c, ch dairy 22@23c.—At 
Albany, cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 26@27c, 
dairy 23@: 25c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 27c, 
dairy 20@22c. 

At New York, fair strength has prevailed. 
Fancy cmy firm at 25c and in a few in- 
stances slightly higher. Western cmy ex- 
tra 25c, firsts 24@24%c, state cmy extra 25c, 
firsts 24@2414c, state dairy fcy 24c, firsts 
2214@22%e, ch rolls 19@20c, western imt cmy 
20@23c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, fcy Elgin 
cmy 25@26c, Ohio 22@23c, dairy 17@20c.—At 
Philadelphia, fey emy 25@25%4c, imt cmy 19 
@23c, ladle 18@21c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fcy Elgin 25@26c, 
state cmy 21@22%c, dairy 16%@1814c.—At 
Columbus, cmy tubs 26c, prints 27c, dairy 
16@19c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 25@ 
27¢c, dairy prints 24@25c. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate, but de- 
mand is not active. Vt and N H cmy extra 
25@2546c, northern N Y 25@25%c, western 
25@25'ec, firsts 24@25c, Vt dairy extra 23@ 
24c, N Y 22@238c, firsts 21c, western imt cmy 
20@21c, ladle 19@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 


The lateness of the season and high prices 
have influenced buyers to take only enough 
for their actual needs, therefore while there 
is a fair trade and prices remain firm, the 
market is not active. The export business 
has ruled quiet, owing to the scarcity of 
slightly uwhder-priced grades. 


See 








New York—At Buffalo, fey 13%c, dairy 
made 11@12c.—At Albany, cheddars 12%@ 





Crop Insurance Against Insect and 
Fungous pests is now a practical reality by 
modern methods of spraying. Directions 
for this work have been repeatedly printed 
in our columns as well as in many experi- 
ment station bulletins and other works. Yet 
millions of farmers and fruit growers do 
not know how to spray, and do not have 
the materials with which to spray. To all 
such the book, Bowker’s Germo Insecticides, 
will prove a great blessing. It describes all 
the principal insect and fungous pests and 
gives plain, practical directions for treating 
them with the appropriate special prepara- 
tions, chemicals and fungicides made by 
the Bowker chemical company, 43 Chatham 
street, Boston. This concern is closely al- 
lied with the fertilizer company of the same 
name and fills a genuine want on the part 
of farmers, fruit growers, amateurs, etc, 
for headquarters of information and mate- 
rials for insuring crops against insect and 
fungus pests. 





Nutriotone is not a feed and must not be 
compared with feeds like cottonseed meal, 
bran, etc. On the contrary, it is a tonic, 
and is used as a tonic for animals just as 
doctors give tonics to people and for the 
same purpose—to build up the system when 
out of condition. The experience of those 
who have used Nutriotone for years cer- 
tainly speaks volumes for it, and- justifies 
its widespread and increasing use. It is ad- 
vertised in our columns by the sole owners, 
W. D. Carpenter Co, Dep’t C, Syracuse, 
N Y, who will send a valuable booklet free 
to all readers of American Agriculturist 
who apply to them for it by postal. Nutrio- 
tone is especially valuable at this season. 


THE 








LATEST MARKETS 


1900 “ALPHA-BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Ranoovex & Canat Srs., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Mission ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





Old Style “Strap” Humming-Bird, 15 
Improved “Crank” Humming-Bird, 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No.1, - 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 2, - 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 2, 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 38, 
Improved Dairy Steam-Turbine, - - 


Send for “20th Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


150 Ibs., 
lbs., 
225 lbs., 
825 Ibs., 
450 lbs., 
450 Ibs., 
850 lbs., 
850 lbs., 


Great as has been the previous cocesiamendaiie of the “‘Alpha” 
De Laval machines to other separators, the ZOTH 
CENTURY “Alpha” developments place them still 
further above the possibilities of attempted competition 
from anything else in the shape of @ cream separator. 


NEW STYLES, CAPACITIES AND PRICES. 
Old Style “ Hollow-Bowl” Baby No. 1 


$50.00 

50.00 

65.00 
100.00 
125.00 
125.00 
200.00 
225.00 


110@ Arnon Sraset, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


827 Commissioners ST., 


MONTREAL. 





teens 











13c, flats 11%@12%4c.—At Watertown, small 
cheese 13c. 

At New York, with a very slight increase 
in supplies and fair demand, the market re- 
mains firm. State, small colored fcy 134%4@ 
13%6¢, white 13%4¢, large colored 13%c, fair to 


prime 11@12%c, light skims 9%@lic, part 
skims 814@10c, full 4@5c. 
Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, full cream 


121,@131¢c, new skim 10@10%c.—At Phila- 
delphia, N 'Yy full cream new 124@13%c, part 
skims 9@10c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flat 12%c, young, 
America 13%ec, limburger 1344c.—At Colum- 
bus, N Y cheddars lic, fiats 13@l4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
134% @13%c, Ohio picnic 12% @13c. 

At Boston, trade is only fair in a small 
way. N Y small extra i3e, firsts 12@12%%c, 
Vermont same, sage 13@1314c, western twins 
11@12%c, Ohio flats 12@12%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat 
73c p bu, corn 41%c, oats 26%c, rye 62c, 
potatoes 40@50c, parsnips 50@60c, onions 40@ 
50c, turnips 20@25c, corn meal 75c p 100 lbs, 
mididlings 80c, fine feed 80c, bran 80c, hay 
12 50@14, straw 6@9. Apples 3 25@4 50 p 
bbl, cabbage 2 50@3, maple syrup 50@70c p 
gal, sugar 6@10c p lb,fresh eggs 13424@15cp 
dz, turkeys 10@18c p lb d w, capons 12@17c, 
chickens 10@13c,fowls 11%@12c, pork 5%4@ 
614c, veal 6@@i\4c. 

At Albany, apples $2@4 p bbl, turnips 50@ 
60c, onions 1 15@1 45, white 2@3, potatoes 
1 50@1 75, corn 42@45c p bu, oats 32@35c, 
rye 59@60c, bran 16@18 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 26, linseed meal 26 75, middlings 17@ 
19, hay 14@17, clover 13@15, rye straw 10@ 
12. Milch cows 25@35 each, veal calves 6@ 
7c p lb 1 w, hogs 5c, chickens 10@1llic d w, 
broilers 18@22c, turkeys 12@14c, fresh eggs 
16@17c. 

At Watertown, potatoes 50@5b5c p bu, 
onicns 60@75ic, turnips 40c, parsnips 70@75c, 
beans 2 40@2 50, apples 3@3 50, cabbage 2@ 
2%c p lb. Beef 7 50@8 p 100 Ibs, spring 





lambs 10c, mutton 9c,veals 8%@9c, turkeys 
l4c, fowls 12c, pork 54@6%%e. 
p ton, bran 19, middlings 19, 
p bu. 


Corn meal 18 
oats 38@40c 





Guarantecd, 12 per cent. Protein, and 
3 per cent. Fat. 


For the production of milk and 
the proper maintenance of the ani- 
mal it is the recognized standard. 


To get right at the feeding problem send in your name for 
* Mod: Feeding. Sct 


ern 
entific advice on feed: 


THE 
1350 Monadnock Bldg, 





” We are sending it FREE. 
Screncm ARTMENT, 


AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 


Ti. 





Soon Saves Its Cost. 


Piew hoes, culttva 
vty mg send 61.35 for sam: 






7 lair sow, Old Boy 


can do more and better vet, 2 either 
in the field or garden, wi 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 


or between rows. —— 
delivered and terms to 


agents. 
U rich Mfg.Cor, 47 River St.,Rock Falis,!t!. 
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[22] 
The March of Progress. 


In order to hasten the passage of the 
Porto Rican tariff bill, Senator Foraker on 
Saturday withdrew his bill, in which the 
tariff features were attached to the meas- 
ure providing a government for the island. 
That a vote on the tariff question would be 
reached by Thursday, the 29th, was then 
expected; the government bill to follow 
shortly after. The relief bill has now passed 
both houses by votes which were almost 
strictly partisan, democratic opposition be- 
ing very strong. 


426 








The postoffice department has indorsed, 
through the second assistant postmaster- 
general, a bill introduced by Representative 
Stokes of South Carolina providing for 
rural free delivery of mail along star 
routes. The department suggests some 
changes in the measure, but cordially com- 
mends this plan for a rapid extension of 
free delivery as inexpensive and good. 





The new departure in the navy introduced 
by Secretary Long, namely, the “general 
board,” is perhaps the most important 
taken since the civil war. The duties of 
this board or staff are in brief ‘“‘to insure 
efficient preparation of the fleet in case of 
war, and for the naval defense of the coast.” 
The membership consists of nine officers, 
of whom the admiral is nominally the head, 
but the chief of the bureau of navigation 
is the real, active head; the remaining seven 
being the chief of the intelligence office and 
his principal assistant, the president of 
the naval war college and his principal as- 
sistant; the other three to be specifically 
designated from among officers of the rank 
of lieutenant-commander, or above it. 


The national convention of the silver re- 
publicans to nominate a presidential ticket 
will be held at Kansas City, Mo, July 4. 





The outlook for Cuban independence is 
believed by Secretary Root to be bright. 
The first step toward home rule will be 
taken when municipal elections will be held 
in May. Much depends on these elections 
as to the nearness or remoteness of Cuban 
sovereignty. The island will continue for a 
long time to be dependent upon the United 
States for protection, under the Monroe doc- 
trine. 


The savings banks are said to have had 
a large share in defeating the mortgage 
tax bill, which was lost in the New York 
senate by a vote of 33 to 16. This was a 
pet measure of the governor’s and there is 
reason to believe the fight is not over yet. 


Senator Hale’s bill for a Pacific cable, as 
reported by the senate committee on naval 
affairs, provides an appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 for a cable to be built at once from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, declaring it the in- 
tention ultimately to extend this cable to 
the Philippines. The increasing business 
between the United States and Hawaii jus- 
tifies the government in undertaking the 
construction of this part of the cable at 
this time,.- when the entire cable to the 
Philippines might be considered too expen- 
sive an undertaking. 





The British war loan of 175 millions 
could have been subscribed more than nine 
times over. Our war loan two years ago 
called out offers of seven times the 200 mil- 
lions wanted. 





Owing to the shortage of small change, 
the director of the mint is going to coin 
$20,000,000 worth of silver half dollars, quar- 
ters and dimes right away, under the au- 
thority given in’ the law of March 14. The 
French government has just bought 22 tons 
of silver for a similar purpose. The British 
mint has also been buying silver for minor 
coinage purposes. 





The capital of the new Carnegie company, 
in which the largest stockholders are An- 
drew Carnegie, Henry Phipps, H. C. Frick 
and Charles M. Schwab, is $160,000,000. The 
charter was taken out Saturday under the 
laws of New Jersey and has some unusual 
features. It empowers the company to 
mine, market and transport coal, iron and 
steel; to construct, acquire and maintain 
railways, canals, docks, pipe lines, water 
works, gas works, reservoirs, mills, facto- 
ries, furnaces and warehouses; and to con- 
struct, lease and operate railways and 
steamship companies. It may buy, sell and 


transfer the stocks and securities of other 
corporations. The stock of the Carnegie 
company is placed at $1000 a share, ostensi- 
bly to prevent speculation, and there are no 
preferred shares, the majority of the stock- 
holders to have control of the property. 
The books of the company are to be open 
to stockholders, the purpose of Mr Carne- 
gie apparently being to have matters 
“open and above board,” and avoid such 
dissensions as threatened lately to expose 
the details of the steel business to _ the 
public, 





The United States supreme court’s de- 
cision with reference to the Standard oil 
company iff Texas did not pass upon the 
constitutionality of the state’s anti-trust 
laws as a whole; it reaffirmed the familiar 
principle that ‘state prescribes the pur- 
poses of a corporation and the means of 
executing those purposes.”’ It said in ef- 
fect that a state may dictate the terms 
under which a foreign corporation may do 
business withim its borders, said corpora- 
tion to forfeit its privilege if it violates 
the state laws. The Standard’s Texas 
branch evidently did so violate. Every step 
taken by the federal or state courts in re- 
lation to the Standard oil company is 
watched with keen interest all over the 
country. 





Over at the other end of the country, in 
New England, it has leaked out that the 
railroads have been granting the Standard 
oil company special rates within state lines 
and without the jurisdiction of the inter- 
state commerce commission. There is rea- 
son to believe that this practice extends all 
over the country.+« The agents at the small- 
er railroad stations are said to act as de- 
tectives for the oil company, and to notify 
the nearest resident agent of that company 
whenever oil from any rival concern is de- 
livered to a customer at their place, 





The Nebraska democratic platform, which 
is in harmony with Mr Bryan’s ideas, is 
generally taken as foreshadowing the na- 
tional democratic platform. Its espousal 
of the initiative and referendum, municipal 
ownership of franchises and an income tax 
is regarded in conservative quarters as an 
unexpectedly socialistic turn of affairs, 
though these principles are advocated by 
many republicans. The Chicago platform 
is unreservedly indorsed, letter and spirit. 
Trusts, imperialism and the behavior of the 
republicans toward Porto Rico are duly 
scored. “The government’s sovereign right 
to issue all money” is asserted, and the de- 
mand for “the retirement of the bank notes 
as rapidly as greenbacks can be substituted 
for them.” 





A bill introduced in congress by Chair- 
man Ray of the house committee on trusts 
provides that all corporations making or 
selling articles of general use and intended 
for transportation into other states shall 
have their name stamped on every pack- 
age, that they shall file in the states to 
which they ship merchandise very complete 
details of their business, violations of these 
provisions to be punished by fine or im- 
prisonment or both. The bill declares all 
trusts illegal. At least seven other plans 
for dealing with trusts have been intro- 
duced in the 56th congress. 





The first instance of the adoption of the 
third-rail electric system of railway out- 
side the company which originated it is 
found in the new enterprise which aims to 
connect Albany and Hudson, N Y, by a rail- 
way of this kind. The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad has two third- 
rail lines, one a suburban branch from 
Boston and the other connecting Hartford 
and Bristol, Ct. The power is taken by 
trolley from a third rail between the other 
two, and the trains make a high speed. 
Connecticut capital is largely interested in 
the new venture. 

In the congressional investigation of mili- 
tary rule in the Coeur d’Alene mining dis- 
trict of Idaho, the prosecution closed last 
week and the defense began with the testi: 
mony of Gov Steunenberg. He affirmed the 
necessity of asking for federal troops dur- 
ing the disorder which followed the blowing 
up of the Bunker Hill mine a year ago, the 
state militia being in the Philippines, and 
described the difficulty of remedying abuses 
during the military regime on .account of 
interference from the insurrectionists. The 
riots followed a strike of the union miners. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


The affair has its political side now, al- 
though Gov Steunenberg is a democrat and 
labor union man, the investigation having 
been brought about by Congressman Lentz 
of Ohio, a democrat. It is on record that 
the president and the secretary of war 
questioned Gen Merriam repeatedly by tele- 


“gram concerning the stories of abuse of 


prisoners by the soldiers and received each 
time a complete denial. 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 














Will erent CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SEED in Hills, Drills and Checks. It is the only planter 
that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry, Hen 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a "corteinty, in 
different Amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL 60., 


Box 120, Chicopee Fails, Mass. 





Where to Buy Farm Trucks. 


Of course you ought to have a low-down, broad-ti 
flat-platform, short-turning farm truck, and you oug 
to have one that pos- 
sesses all these fea- 
tures. There is but 
one such truck, and 

the Farmers’ Handy 
Wagon. Co., of dagi- 
naw. Mich., own the 

patents for it. Have 
you ever seen their catalogue? 
























ou ought to send for 
one at once. They are 
free. They tell you 
all about farm trucks. 
You know these people 
up in Saginaw were 
the first who ever built 
ew a for sneunees, 
eirs fre the only 
ones used by the U.S. Government. During the late 
war they built 50 solid 
wheeled farm trucks per 
day for our Uncle Sam. 
They build trucks for 
nearly every civilized 
country on the globe. 
These sre the reasons 
why they can build 
trucks cheaper and better than anyone else, Then, 
00, they can ship a 
farmer any kind of a 
truck he needs, for 
they build mall kinds 
as they own all the 
patents there are on 
farm trucks. 
guarantee 
yy wood wheels 
or five years, while it 
is impossible for you 
to geta guarantee, on any other —_ ont than for 
one year. Weli!! I can’t 


stop bere to tell you all the u 
reasons why thess Michigan ‘ag vw 7 
pe.ple are in better position ee 
to supply your wants than Zi LTT « 






















rnyone else, but if you will Easesseeeeesel lll 
iust send your name on a a a 
stal card to the 
‘armers’ wr 
Wagon Co., 
naw, Mich., they “will gladly send you full 
information an prices. Try it. It will cost 
you only one cent and may bring you infor 
mation that will be valuable té you. 8. 
I forgot to say that these same péople can 
supply you with metal whee!s for your old wagons. 





I Can Sell Your Farm 


No matter where located. Send description and selling 
rice, and) learn my wonderfully . ul gin for selling 
arms. M. Ostrander, 1215 Fil » Phila, Pa. 


For Sale! HOME. cic tina? Sif nesith 


compels sale. Great bargain. Chapman & Chapman, Oneida, N. ¥ 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL: 














The Giving Up of Mother 


By J. L. Harbour, 


OW, MOTHER, there is 
no use intalking about 
it; you are too old to 
go on living here alone 
in this way. Sister 
Hannah and I have 
talked it all over, and 
we think that the 
thing for you to do is 
to come and live with 
us. We’ve both got a 

nice comfortable room and you can stay part 

bf the time with me and part of the time 
with Hannah; can’t she, Hannah?” 

“Yes, you can, mother; and the sooner 
you make up your mind to it the better, for, 
as Sister Martha says, we’re not willing 
that you should go on living here alone 
now that father’s gone.” Little old Mrs 
Raynor looked helplessly and appealingly 
into the faces of the two large and deter- 
mined looking women before her. If they 
noticed the half-repressed quivering of her 
lips or the appealing look in her dim eyes 
they gave no sign of relenting on that ac- 
count. 

Hannah and Martha had “made up their 
minds,” and when they had once done this 
they were not to be moved by quivering 
lips nor quivering hearts. They really felt 
that they were doing the wisest and best 
thing for their mother by insisting upon a 
compliance with their wishes. The old 
lady had been a widow for two years and 
had lived alone in her comfortable little 
house ever since the death of her husband. 
Her daughters had for some time been 
telling her that she ought to “give up” and 
live with them. But the old lady did not 
take at all kindly to this suggestion. 

“T’ve kep’ house ever since the day I was 
married,’”’ she said, in gentle opposition to 
her daughters’ plans for her. “I’ve always 
had a home o’ my own, an’ it don’t seem 
as if I could give up now an’ go an’ live 
any place where I wouldn’t be free to do 
as I’ve a mind to. I know that I shouldn’t 
be happy outside my own home.” 

But Hannah and Martha had said that 
this was ‘all nonsense,” and they had now 
decided that their mother should sell her 
comfortable little house and spend the rest 
of her days with them. She knew that she 
would be treated as a child in the home of 
either of her daughters, and their ways 
were not her ways. She knew that she 
would not have the free use of her own 
small income, but that Hannah and Martha 
would insist on directing her expenditures. 
She had a pension of $12 a month and if she 
sold her home, which had been an inheri- 
tance from her father, Hannah and Martha 
would expect to take charge of the money. 

Her daughters were married to prosper- 
ous men, and they had large and showy 
homes in which their mother had never felt 
comfortable even when visiting them. They 
kept servants and lived in what they proud- 
ly felt to be “‘style,” and their mother had 
always lived in the simplest way, and had 
never been happier than when busy in her 
own cozy and comfortable little kitchen. 
And Hannah had said, ‘A woman of your 
years ought to keep out of the kitchen and 
be dressed up nice and tidy all the time 
with a dainty little cap and a pretty white 
apron.” 

“T don’t know what in the land I’d do 
if I couldn’t get up of a Monday an’ do 
out my own little wash, and my own iron- 
ing on Tuesday. And I can’t tell the time 
when I ain’t baked on Wednesday and gone 
to the sewing circle and ladies’ prayer 
meeting at the church in the afternoon and 
had somcone in to tea with me as often as 
once a week. Then I don’t know what I 
sheuld do if I couldn’t make up a lot o’ 
jell when currants got ripe, and can and 
preserve all summer. I ain’t half as lone- 
some livin’ alone here as I’d be in either 
Hannah’s or Martha’s house. Oh, I can’t go 
there to live! I can’t give up my own home 
and my own ways, I can’t, I can’t!” 

And yet Hannah had said when she and 
Martha were about to depart, “Now, 
mother, you can just make up your mind 
that you are going to give up and come 
and live with Martha and me the first of 
the year. We will come over then to help 
you to break up.” ; 

She was still sitting in the kitchen with 
her gray head bent to the arm fying on 
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the kitchen table, when there came a knock 

at the rear entry door. Rising hastily she 

went to the kitchen sink and quickly bathed 

— eyes in cold water before opening the 
oor. 

“Why, Jared!” she said when she had 
opened the door and found a short, stout, 
kindly looking man with eyes as blue 
as the sky and twinkling with cheery good 
humor, standing on the little back porch. 
“I'd an idea it was Philena Moss. She said 
that mebbe she would come over to-day and 
get my copper Kettle to do some preserving 
in. Come in.” 

‘It ain’t hardly wuth while, for I’ve got 
so little time to stay, I thought I’d just 
come over and see if you didn’t want me 
to come over some day this week and 
gather that tree o’ Baldwins for you. They 
ought to be got in soon, and you can’t do 
it. Or, anyhow, you ain’t going to do it while 
I’m around. Gittin’ up in the top of a tree 
and pickin’ apples ain’t no fit work for a 
woman.” 

“No, it isn’t, and I was thinkin’ that I'd 
have to get someone to pick my apples for 
me on shares. It’s very good of you, Jared, 
to offer to do it, and Yil pay you-——” 
“Stop right where you are, Huidah!” ex- 
claimed her caller with a fine show of in- 
dignation. “When the time comes that Ja- 
red Hawkins wants pay for gethering a tree 
or a dozen trees of apples for the widow 
of his best and truest friend, he’ll let you 
know. If you want to see my dander rise 
and hear me use language unbecomin’ to 
a Methodist in good an’ reglar standin’, 
you go on oOfferin’ to pay me for pickin’ 
them apples. Can’t a man who has known 
you from the time you was knee-high to a 
duck an’ who used to drag you to school 
on his sled when you was in your a b abs, 
an’ who beaued you home from _ singin’ 
school later on, an’ who stood up with you 
an’ Hiram Raynor at your weddin’, offer 
to—why, Huldah, you been cryin’, and you 
look as if you were goin’ to go at that sort 
o’ foolishness ag’in.” 

“Yes, I have been erying,” admitted the 
old lady, frankly, feeling sure of the sym- 
pathy of this friend of her youth, who had 
also been the lifelong friend of her hus- 
band. “I bet I can guess what you have 
been crying about,” said Jared. “TI saw 
Hannah and Martha driving down the road 
as I come along. It was the old story, 
wa’n’t it? They want you to give up an’ 
comie an’ live with them, hey?’ 

“OQ, Jared, they not-only want me to do 
it, but they say that I’ve got to do it by 
the first of the year. And, oh, I can’t, I 
can't!” “Then don’t,” said Jared, prompt- 
ly. Then he added, more seriously, “Don’t 
you-give up your own home as I have given 
up mine to live with my children, don’t you 
do it. My son and his wife an’ my daugh- 
ter an’ her husband, they mean to be kind,- 
I reckon, an’ mebbe it is my own fault, but 
I knew more real comfort an’ happiness 
in one day in my own home than I have 
known in all the three years I have lived 
with them, an’ you would have the same 
experience if you gave up an’ went to mak- 
in’ your home with your children. Don’t 
you do it. If I was back in my own little 
house that I was fool enough to sell an’ go 
an’ live with my children, I tell you, I’d 
stay there if I had to do my own cookin’ 
an’ washin’, an’ sew carpet rags an’ braid 
rugs for a livin’, I would, Huldah.” 

“But what can I do? You know how im- 
movable the girls are, an’ I don’t feel that 
{ have the strength to hold out ag’in them 
any longer. They’ve been at me so per- 
sistently ever since their father died, an’ 
now they say I’ve got to go.” “Don’t you 
do it. You’H sip sorrow if you do. You'll 
be dictated to ev’ry day o’ your life, an’ if 
you so much as offer a suggestion to them 
or to their children, you'll be ‘interferin’,’ 
an’ they’ll tell you so mighty quick. There 
ain’t the respect for old folks nowadays 
that there used to be, an’ society is so con- 
stituted that it’s never very safe for old 
folks an’ young folks to mix up together in 
the same house. Old folks’ ways an’ young 
folks’ ways ain’t alike, an’ they’d better 
dwell apart. It-is because I have proved it 
in my own experience that I want to keep 
you from makin’ the same mistake. An’ 
T’ll tell you in solemn confidence, Huldah, 
that I have made up my mind to go back 
to havin’ a home o’ my own, yes, I have.” 

“Why, Jared!” “Yes, I have.” “What 
will your children say?” “I can’t help what 
they say. An’ neither the Lord nor the law 
hag said that a man in full health an’ in 
possession of all o’ his faculties shall be 
obedient to his children. I. have-made up 
my mind about the matter. an’ I don’t feel 
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under any obligation to say anything to my 
children about it. I’ve got my pension an’ 
a thousand dollars in the bank that my 
children would like to get hold of, but they 
can’t have it yet awhile. If I can get the 
person I want for my housekeeper, I plan to 
have a home o’ my own mighty soon.” 

“I declare I would if I were you, Jared. 
When folks get old like you and me there 
is nothing they ’preciate more than a home 
of their own, and they ought to have it. 
What you say makes me feel like trying to 
stand out more_and more ag’in my daugh- 
ters. But who do you reckon you can get 
to keep house for you?” 

Jared looked at her for a moment with 
his kindly face all agiow and his blue eyes 
twinkling merrily. Then he said, “There’s 
just one person I want, an’ I’ll throw up 
the whale scheme if I can’t get her.” “Oh, 
I do hope that you’ll get her, then, Jared: 
for I can understand just how you must 
want a home of your own.” 

“If you had any influence with her would 
you be willing to use it in my favor and 
say a good word for me to her?” “Indeed 
I would, Jared.” “Would, eh? Much ’bliged, 
I’m sure. I—I—I— the fact o’ the matter is, 
Huldah, that—that—why, bless your soul, 
Huldah, it’s you that I want not only for 
my housekeeper, but for my wife! Don’t 
icok so scared an’ shocked, WHuldah. I 
reckon it does kind o’ daze you if you ain’t 
never thought o’ such a thing. It dazed me 
some at first; but the more I’ve thought of 
it the more set I’ve been on bringin’ it 
about, an’ what you been tellin’ me ’bout 
Hannah an’ Marthy wantin’ you to give up 
an’ live with them has brought things to 
a focus, an’ I want you to give up an’ live 
with me as my wife. We ain’t neither of 
us real old folks yet, Huldah, an’ we might 
have many happy an’ peaceful years to- 
gether yet. I can see that you’re too dazed 
to give my answer now, an’ Ill go away 
an’ come over an’ see you this evening, 
when you’ll make me one o’ the happiest 
old boys in the world by saying ‘yes,’ an’ 
we'll have a home of our own in spite of 
our bossy children, eh, Huldah?” 

Huldah’s answer must have made Jared a 
“happy old boy,” for, three days later, Han- 
nah and Martha were on their way to see 
their mother when they met her returning 
from the town in a buggy with Jared by 
her side. Jared had on his “Sunday best’ 
and he wore a big white aster in his but- 
tonhole, while Mrs Raynor, to the surprise 
and disapproval of her daughters, had put 
aside her mourning and wore her gray silk 
and a new gray bonnet with white flowers 
in it. Jared drew rein when they met the 
sisters, and Hannah said sharply: 

“Well, mother, I must say that this looks 
a little strange. You know very well what 
a neighborhood this is for gossip, and some 
people might make very unpleasant re- 
marks if they saw you and Mr Hawkins rid- 
ing out in this way. Martha and I want that 
you should pack up right away and go 
home with us, and we will come over next 
week and pack up the furniture. We think 
that there is no use in your waiting until 
thé first of the year to give up and live 
with us.” 

It was Jared who made triumphant reply. 
He threw one arm around the half-fright- 
ened old lady by his side and said boldly, 
*“You’re a little too late, Hannah. Your 
mother can’t give up an’ go an’ live with 
you for the reason that she hasalready given 
up an’ is going to live with me, or rather 
I’m goin’ to live with her, since she prefers 
to stay in her own house. Lemme inter- 
doose you to Mrs Jared Hawkins!” 

Martha lifted up both hands in speech- 
less amazement, but Hannah said-gasping- 
ly, ‘‘Mother! is this true?” ‘The bride of an 
hour held up her head bravely and made 
unfaltering reply, ‘‘Yes, Hannah; it-is true.” 

Hannah broke forth in a violent out- 
burst of wrath, but Jared gathered up the 
reins and drove on, calling back through 
a cloud of dust, ‘““You nor no one else can 
sass my wife!” 

He was right when he said soothingly to 
his wife, “Don’t you worry, my dear; they'll 
come ’round all right, an’ so will my chil- 
dren. An’ if they don’t ”* he drew her to 
him and kissed her smiling and happy face, 
“why, we have each other—dearest.” 
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Little Tommy: Are all men made of 
dust, pa? 
Tommy’s Pa: Yes, sonny; I suppose so. _ 
Little Tommy: Well, say, pa; there must 
have been a lot of sand in the dust Ad- 


miral Dewey was made of. . 
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A Mistaken Sense of Duty. 





{Eleventh paper in our series, ‘To Be Happy 
Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald.] 

A woman who was gentle, refined and 
well-bred to her well-kept finger tips, as- 
tonished her family and friends by marry- 
ing a rough old curmudgeon, who was as 
coarse-natured as she was fine. As might 
have been expected, her life was not a 
happy one, but she was supported under 
her trials by the consciousness that she 
had married him from a sense-of duty. 
There are a few occasions in life—only a 
few, I admit—when the sense of duty is 
not so important as the sense of humor. 
If this delicate and gracious lady had been 
blessed withthe latter, she would never have 
adduced the former as a reason for her 
strange matrimonial venture. Indeed, it is 
as absurd to marry from a sense of duty 
as to eat from a sense of duty—and as 
wrong. 

“But I’m never really hungry,” exclaims 
the seeker after health, “and how am I to 
keep up my strength unless I eat three 
nourishing meals a day?’’ My dear invalid, 
it is what you digest that makes you strong, 
and good digestion waits on appetite, never 
on lack of appetite. Eating from a sense 
of duty will give you as much happiness as 
marrying from a sense of duty. That is to 
say, you will have a miserable conscious- 
ness that everything is all wrong and that 
it can’t be helped. And you will be sup- 
ported under the trial by the conviction 
that you have acted from a lofty motive. 

You remember the story of the pug dog 
that had lost his appetite. Having no con- 
science and no superior intellect to guide 
him, he simply refused to eat whether it 
was meal time or not. Like other animals 
whose average health is greater than man’s, 
he followed the dictates of nature and com- 
mon sense, and his fair mistress was in 
tears. She took him to his former owner, 
who, in consideration of a goodly fee, prom- 
ised to restore the lost appetite to the cher- 
ished pet in three days. On the third day, 
after being confined to a strict diet of bread 
and water, he was brought back to. his 
mistress, in whose presence he pounced on 
a piece of meat and ate it with an alacrity 
certainly not born of the sense of duty. 

Who does not know the woman who takes 
a daily walk because she thinks she ought 
to? But mother nature is like other moth- 
ers in one respect—she doesn’t want to be 
loved from a sense of duty. The sense of 
pleasure, the sense of freedom, the sense 
of delight in the interesting things of earth 
—these should guide the footsteps that lead 
to the fields and woods. But when an un- 
happy mortal puts on her hat and wraps 
with grudging and reluctant fingers and 
saying, “Oh, I suppose the fresh air will 
do me some good,” goes forth to gaze on the 
wonders of the world with unseeing eyes, 
or with that sort of frowning visage which 
seems to betoken that the cat has got in- 
to the buttery and skimmed all the cream, 
and presently returns, dreadfully tired and 
without a ray of interest in anything, what 
can one say except, O duty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name! 

Many weakly women rise early in.the 
morning from a sense of duty, and with 
great shreds and patches of yesterday’s 
weariness upon them drag themselves un- 
willingly to the work. Now there is no 
doubt that it is better to kill the body with 
overwork than to kill the soul with indo- 
lence, but is there really any need of doing 
either? There are two sorts of morning fa- 
tigue. One sort, which may seem very gen- 
uine before rising, usually disappears after 
a cool sponge bath has left the body re- 
freshed and braced. The other kind in- 
creases with every effort to dispel it. When 
after being fully dressed it seems easier to 
go back to bed than to prepare break- 
fast, it is only a mistaken sense of duty 
that compels a woman to keep up. I know 
that all the mothersin Israel will differ from 
me on this point, but if you attack the 
day’s work with a well-rested frame, ac- 
tivity becomes a pleasuré and cheerfulness 
an effortless achievement. Hygienically 
speaking, the strength of a delicate woman 
te as her day, providing her day is not too 
ong. 
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Our Young Folks. 


Harold and His Coon. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 





In May, ’97, I found in a hollow birch a 
family of four small raccoons. Of these 
I kept two, giving two away. Soon I had 
to dispose of one of these, a male coon, be- 
cause of his bad disposition. The remaining 
one was of the “‘weaker” sex and possessed 
a decidedly more amiable nature than her 
brother. She was very young, indeed, so 
young that her eyes were not yet open. We 
began by feeding her milk out of a silver 
teaspoon. She quickly learned to eat, and 
grew fast. Bhe soon became much attached 
to me and was like Mary’s little lamb. If 
1 was cutting corn for the cows, Coonnie 
could be seen not far away hunting for 
crickets. If I was milking, she would be 
found playing in the hay in the barn floor. 
When I went to the house, she followed. 
Sometimes I would catch a cricket or a 
grasshopper. Then I would call “‘Coonnie, 
Coonnie!” and Coonnie would come and 
reach up with her paws, take the cricket 
or whatever I had, and then eat it, sitting 
on her haunches some the same as you 
have seen a squirrel do. 

She could use her hands as handily as 
you can your hands. We always kept a ba- 
sin full of water for her to play in. She 
would spend an hour or two every day 
washing things which she found nearby, 
always sitting on her haunches, dipping the 
things in the water and then rubbing them 
with her hands. Among the things which 





she washed regularly were two small bot- 
tles, some small onions, pebbles, pieces of 
a broken door-knob, etc. Natural history 
says that because of this h&bit they bear 
the name of Lotor, which means a washer, 
and that the Germans call it Wasch-Bar, 
or washing bear. If she found a crack or 
hole in the woodshed floor, she would reach 
into it and take out all of the dirt, looking 
it over carefully. I think that she may 
have been looking for beetles. I have seen 
her reaching into a hole in the floor just 
as far as her arm could go, with her body 
snug to the floor. I speak of her forelegs 
and paws as arms and hands, because that 
was what they seemed most like. 
Hearing a splash while I was at work in 
the cellar one day, and looking to see what 
had happened, I found the coon floating in 
a can of skimmilk. It seems the coon, get- 
ting mto the cellar some way and finding 
the open can of milk, scaled the side to see 
what was in it, or it may be to get some 
of the milk, of" which she was very fond, 
but alas! she lost her balance and plunged 
to the bottom. Taking her out, I carried 
her up and put her on the-grass. She sat 
and looked herself all over. You never saw 
a more disgusted looking animal. Often 
she climbed the trees in front of the house, 
going to the end of the small branches 30 
feet or more from the ground. At those 
times I was always in fear that she would 
fall and be hurt, but she never did. If I 
called ‘‘Coonnie, Coonnie,” and walked 
away, she would come scrambling down as 
fast as she could. Nothing delighted her 
more than to climb an apple tree and bite 
off the apples, letting them drop to the 
ground. - 
I have a spaniel dog. He and the coon 
were the greatest. of friends, playing to- 
gether by the hour, rolling, tumbling and 
running together. on the grass. Sometimes 
when the dog forgot himself and played 
too rough, the coon’s temper would rise and 
there would be excitement for a while. I 
never saw the dog show any argry feeling 
toward the coon. Often have I seen the 
coon, Jog and cat lying snugly together in 
the sun, like the lion and the lamb, or per- 
haps more like lambs, although the coon’s 





and cat’s dispositions were lion-like on 
some occasions. 

I -will tell you of one. incident about 
Coonnie that may sound fishy, but which 
did really happen. One day when the wash- 
ing was being done, the tubs were left for 
a few moments, On returning, the coon 
was found seated on the washboard, a piece 
of soap in her mouth, and rubbing the cor- 
ner of one of the clothes between her hands. 
It was not safe to touch her when she was 
eating. You could not take your hand away 
quick enough to escape being bitten. She 
would not hold on, but just snap at you, 
bringing the blood every time. All the way 
that I could handle her then was to take 
her up by the nape of her neck and her 
tail. She would eat almost anything, liking 
best such things as sweet apples, green 
peas, sweet corn, milk, crickets, grasshop- 
pers and some kinds of beetles. If she was 
given anything she did not like, such as a 
snail or a distasteful beetle, she would not 
eat it, but sit and roll it between her paws 
until it was a shapeless mass. 

But poor Coonnie was not to enjoy a 
very long life. Always when I went away 
I chained. her so that she could not follow 
me or stray away. On returning one day 
I found her hanging from a stepladder 
dead. She had climbed it and got the chain 
twisted around a step in such a way that 
she could not breathe. I cut her loose and 
did everything I could to bring her back 
to life, but it was too late. That night we 
buried her with considerable mourning. As 
long as I live I think there will be a sad 
spot in my memory because of poor Coonnie. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—I have a 


little cousin. He is a month old. Can any 
of the Tablers send him a name? He is in 
great need of one.—[Bluebell. 


My. papa goes to sea. I think Miss Idal is 
quite a fast reader to read so many books. 
I don’t think Miss Idal will have to get a 
parrot and two or three cats in order to 
become an old maid. For my pet I have 
an awfully cunning cat. Her name is 
Fluff. We all think she is a nice kitty. I 
have read a lot about Abraham Lincoln. I 
think he was a nice man. I have got a 
orga ring. It is very pretty.—[Scotch 

ose. 


I live on a large farm near Charleston, 
S C. One day last summer as my eldest 
brother was going down the steps he saw 
a large black snake. He hit it a hard 
whack on the head and out dropped a five 
cent piece.—[Palmetto State Girl. 


I was six years old the 25th of March. We 
have to speak pieces every four weeks. My 
little sister Gracie was three years old last 
November. She is going to speak that piece 
next time which Lady Woodsum sent. I 
wrote with my left hand. If the Monster 
eats this letter I will write with my right 
hand the next time.—[Alice Von Bergen. 


How many of the Tablers ever went flow- 
er hunting? I went last summer. We pick- 
ed johnny-jump-ups, honeysuckles, deer 
tongues and Dutchman’s breeches. I think 
it fun to go flower hunting with a crowd 
of girls. I live on a farm 4% miles from the 
city.—[Fern. 

I live in the Sunflower state near the In- 
dian nation. I can see Indians every time 
I go to town.—[Goldie. 


In the summer I play in the woods and 
fields with Spotty, the dog, picking the wild 
flowers. I have a girl come and visit me. 
At night we go for the cows. In the win- 
ter there is not so much fun out of doors. 
But I am at school most of the time, so it 
does not matter. I have a great many 
things for indoors, but best of all a big doll 
34 inches tall. I am 10 years old.—[Ellen 
Durfee. 

My sister and I drove about five miles to 
school and one day I drove the horse to 
Regents and froze my face. How is that? 
[O. A F. D. 

I am 10 years old. My mamma is not 
very strong. I make all the pies and can 
make good biscuit and cake. I would rather 
work out of doors. I can harness and hitch 
up a horse and drive it. Mamma has a pet 
sheep. When a little lamb it would not 
take feed from anyone else. It would never 
come when she had on her Sunday dress. 
It was out in the fields all summer. When 
we brought the sheep up for winter it came 
running to her when she called it by name. 
All of our stock are pets. There are squir- 

















rels in the woods by the house. They come 
into the yard. The dog knows he must not 
hurt them. I go nearly a mile to school 
and have not missed a day. Brother Will 
is in a letter circle.—[Myrtle Davis. 

I am nine years old. I can do a real lot 
of work. Sometimes I help feed the stock 
and milk one cow. I ride the horses to the 
shop to have them shod and to the office for 
the mail. The pony I like best to ride and 
drive is named Lady. Last summer I raked 
the most of the hay. I could dump the 
rake with my foot. I can sweep and wash 
and wipe dishes even if I am a boy.—[A 
Small Boy. 
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No Comparison—Sunday School Superin- 
tendent, your illustration of a young man 
dressed in the style of to-day walking into 
a room full of young folks 50 years ago is 
open to criticism. How do you think you 
would have been received in George Wash- 
ington’s time dressed in the style of 1850? 

retty much the same way, I reckon, for 
every generation brings a different style of 
dress and manners, and a person owes to 
his associates and to himself to try and 
keep up with them.—{Henry Schwarting, Jr. 





Glasses—I think Will Templer’s story was 
very nice and I hope we will have the 
pleasure of reading more of his writings in 
the future. Miss Idal wrote that she liked 
the looks of a boy in glasses. I cannot 
agree with her, for I know how to sym- 
pathize with anyone who has trouble with 
their eyes. I have a sister whose eyes be- 
gan troubling her about two years ago. 
They kept growing worse until she had to 
leave school. We were afraid she would be 
blind, but after giving her eyes a rest and 
putting on glasses she was able to go to 
school again. About the time she got able 
to go to school my eyes began to pain me 
very badly and as I was somewhat worried, 
I had my eyes examined and I have had to 
wear glasses ever since. I will admit that 
they improve the looks of some, but they 
are a terrible bother. I have broken mine 
three times.—[Pine Tree State Boy. 





Beans—Grace C. C., there are beans and 


beans. Mamma says she has eaten worse 
bea» than the ones I cooked, and those she 
ate were baked by one who pretended to 
know how. There are a few things I can 
de, if I cannot bake beans. I can make 
good bread and cookies, draw, and play 
the violin. I am saving all the Tablers’ 
pictures in my scrap-book and feel ac- 
quainted with every one.—[Hanna. 





A Matron’s Counsel—Well, Tablers, I’ve 
once more had the pleasure of hunting my- 
self and making all the rest hunt up the 
back numbers, and after reading them it 
gives me courage to write again. Gracious, 
girls, don’t make such foolish remarks about 
“dudish” and “swell” looking fellows. For 
my part I admire a fellow who has a good 
amount of “sense” hoarded up in the top of 
his head for all one who spends all his 
money for fine clothes. These “swell” fel- 
lows are a great deal fonder of standing on 
corners where they can show their stand- 
up collars, diamond shirt studs and fine 
clothes than they would be of following a 
plow all day. I tell you, girls, a fellow who 
earns his money that way realizes how he 
earns it, but those who make and lose in 
Playing cards and other ways, ’tis quite a 
different thing. I harbor the idea that 
neat is a more sensible word than “swell.” 
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Yes, Maid of the Leon, a girl should learn 
to cook first, but even you (as well as I) will 
see a vast amount of difference between 
what you think you know before you’re 
married and what you find you really do 
know afterward. But no great loss with- 
out some gain; if my cooking is a failure 
sometimes I have the consolation of know- 
ing that “he” is better than most of ’em, 
*cause he’ll hurry up and eat it and eat it as 
though it were a dish for the president.— 
[Chatterbox of Chautauqua, 





Birds—Brown Eyes’s picture and last let- 


ter have tempted me to write. I cannot be- 
lieve she means what she says in regard to 
the wearing of birds on hats. Possibly she 
does not know that the wings and skins 
are often removed from the birds while they 
are alive, as the colors are kept brighter by 
so doing; also that the plumage is brightest 
during the nesting season. Put yourself in 
the birds’ place, Miss Brown Eyes. O, I’ve 
no patience with such cruelty and thought- 
lessness!—[Jolly Pedagogue. 

Brown Eyes, you say that to have bird 
feathers on a hat makes it look pretty and 
a pretty hat makes a girl look “swell.’”’ Yet 
you admit that Indians are very cruel when 
they kill and scalp people and adorn their 
tents and themselves with the scalps, and 
I don’t see much difference.—[Humane One. 





Templer’s Cousin—My home is in the 


beautiful Mohawk valley near the scene of 
the Indian massacre of 1690. A short tiie 
ago I made a visit to my cousin, who is o1 » 
of the most entertaining men. I guess you 
Tablers will agree with me when I tell you 
that he is no other than your own Will 
Templer. Have any of you seen the pic- 
ture of The Sawyers in his book of poems? 
Is it the same picture that appeared in the 
Young Folks’ Table? G. B., someone told at 
a grange meeting that they were acquainted 
with the originals of these sawyers and 
that the one with his foot on the sawbuck 
was a girl. I think it is a very sweet.face 
and should like to correspond with its own- 
er. Say, Mr Y F E, what has become of 
Charles Cobb, whose drawings appeared in 
these columns a long time ago? Can’t you 
get him to send some more? Drawing is my 
pet talent and I am interested in all that 
concerns it.—[Ma Lady Lou. 





A Veteran—Maine Kid, I would like to 
become acquainted with you, for I was in 
the 7th army corps, in fact, my company 
relieved you,boys from provost duty at 





getting 


Cuba, 
ready to leave the island. We were on 
street car provost while at Savannah, Ga. 
Drop Kicker, you have expressed my sen- 


Mariano, when you were 


timents .exactly on football. What is the 
matter, Countryman? What makes you so 


glum ?—[Mont, 





Permission—Paradoja, I have read 


Goethe’s Faust, also several of Shakes- 
peare’s plays which are just fine. Part 1 of 
Faust was interesting to me throughout. In 
Part 2 the carnival masquerade was the 
most interesting scene, while the classical 
Walpurgis night was a little complicated 
and hard to understand. Did you like that 
scene? Imogen and Helena are two of my 
favorite characters in Shakespeare. Fausta, 
in regard to your personal illusion I have 
nothing to say; but let me inform you, 
who with all the assurance of a dogmatical 
school teacher declare me in error, that this 
century question has never been positively 
settled, nor is it likely to be settled until 
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time shall be no more. As to improving the 
already excellent condition of the Table, 
don’t you think that an unnecessary step, 
and had you not better confine your ideas 
of reformation to your school where you 
are “monarch of all you survey?” On a 
beautiful June evening in the summer of ’98 
I stood on picturesque sunset rock, Lookout 
mountain, just as the sun went down. I 
cannot describe the beauty. Feb, I also 
wrote to a Tabler about three years ago 
and some interesting letters I received too, 
until last winter, when she wrote me a long 
letter telling me of her recent marriage. 
So I was even more unfortunate than you, 
was I not? Evening Star, you have the 
permission of—[Larry Lynnwood. 


Beautify the Yard. 


The time of year is rapidly approaching 
when it will be fitting to make a start 
in the planning and arranging of our home 
and school yards and grounds, While this 
of course should be largely left to the 
discretion and individuality of those direct- 
ly in charge, there are certain rtles which, 
theugh perfected by experience with large 
estates, each little yard owner can follow 
with wonderfully pleasing results. These 
rules are embodied as follows by Warren 
H. Manning, a Boston landscape architect 
and president of the American park and 
outdoor art association. 

In the first place, study to make the ar- 
rangement a simple one that can be easily 
maintained. In your study regard views 
and such natural features as a gracefully 
undulating surface, ledge, trees, or a wild 
thicket, in which there certainly will be 
found plants that are useful, attractive, or 
of educational value. It is by taking ad- 
vantage of such inexpensive natural fea- 
tures that a place will have a marked dis- 
tinction from others. Conform in general 
to the prevailing custom on the street as 
regards the use of fences and plantations 
between the building and street lines. 

Working parts of home grounds, such 
as the kitchen, clothes and stable yards, 
and kitchen garden, should be brought to- 
gether by boundaries where they will be 
directly connected with each other and 
with the stable or shed and such working 
parts of the house as the kitchen and cel- 
lar. When outside wood and storage yards 
are required in school grounds, they should, 
together with the outhouses, be screened 
from the play .yards and ornamental 
grounds, Pleasure and ornamental grounds 
about homes, such as lawns, tennis or cro- 
quet courts, gardens and terraces, should 
be distinctly separated from the working 
parts by such divisions as a line of shrubs 
or a vine-covered fence. 

In the arrangement of home pleasure 
grounds and plantations a place conven- 
iently accessible to the living rooms should 
be provided where the family can sit out 








,of doors without being fully exposed to 


the gaze of the public. Only such roads 
and walks as are actually required for con- 
stant use should be provided. Locate plan- 
tations and select plants with such defi- 
nite objects in view as the separation of 
the working grounds and storage yards 
from pleasure or playgrounds, screening 
objectionable views, framing in lawn 
spaces, and making breaks in blank walls 
and architectural lines of buildings, and 
in the abrupt angle between the vertical 
lines of the buildings and the horizontal 
lines of the ground. Keep the centers 
of the lawn spaces open, and make plan- 
tations in dug-over beds at the edges of 
the lawns instead of dotting them all over 
the grass, thus securing the full value 
of the lawn area and making mainte~ 
nance easier. 

Provide for flowers in the edges of bor- 
der plantations or ina clearly defined 
flower garden, not in separate and scat- 
tered flower beds. Keep always in mind 
the ultimate size of the plants to be used, 
and use in the beginning a few varieties 
in considerable numbers, rather than 
many varieties in small numbers, 





“Why did the young minister leave so 
suddenly?” 

“The Maiden Ladies’ home missionary s0- 
ciety took up the task of finding him a 
suitable wife.” 





‘““Whee-e-e-e!” squealed Margie as the 
peacock spread his tail, ‘‘zat chicken is.put- 
tin’ up his umbreller.” 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Boarding Fresh Air Children. 


ELIZA BRADISH, 








To the reader asking ‘‘where to apply for 
fresh-air children, how much for their keep, 
or do families take such ‘for nothing,’” 
would say that depends on circumstances, 
All charitable institutions are glad if per- 
sons of means and disposition will take 
them for the good of the needy. Many pre- 
fer to give money to be used in boarding 
cheaply as many as possible. This has a 
two-fold blessing—to those that have a lit- 
tle home and time, it is financial aid; to 
the boarder, country life and rest. 

Every city has its city missionary and 
fresh-air fund collector. He knows of cases 
to be sent into the country, looks up the 
places and the amount to be paid and is 
responsible. The price depends on how 
much care the child will be and the money 
in hand for that ease. The board of’mother 
an@ infant brings larger pay. The. lowest 
I received for a child per week was $2, the 
highest $3. This child was under the care 
of local King’s Daughters. They paid $2, 
the mother $1. Children’s hospitals and 
workers in all kinds of charitable work often 
desire places and homes that will care for 
little ones for a moderate price, and are 
always pleased to learn of such. It is best 
to apply to those knowp near home, and 
friends can recommend to each other. 

Persons who are well known in their town 
and have shady grounds can get all they 
can care for through the hot season. The 
city missionary and local King’s Daughters 
had more than we could care for and hunt- 
ed others that would do it. The doctor’s 
wife took almost an infant. It came down 
with the measles, but everyone felt it was 
in the best of hands. Worcester’s mothers 
and children are given trolley rides to some 
farm for the day. This city’s society has a 
farm where 20, with a lady to look after 
them, go for a week. They return and an- 
other bunch goes. Bread and milk and 
berries is their evening meal, the ¢hildren 
picking the berries, leaving a supply for 
the newcomers. Anyone living near a city 
and that has good recommendations should 
have no trouble. But remember, childrenare 
children, and a care. 





Systematic Housekeeping. 


MRS C. B. CLARK. 





Unforeseen circumstances will often arise 
to interfere with the cherished plans. The 
hungry visitor will come just when the pro- 
gram says wash the dishes, Johnny will 
get his foot crushed just when the clock 
says time to put the baby to sleep, the head 
of the family will come in with that dreaded 
“Where is —— ?” just when the order 
of the day has brought one to the bread- 
kneading point, the jumping toothache will 
start just as the church bell is ringing, and 
yet in face of this and much more, one 
may be a thoroughly systematic house- 
keeper. Even housecleaning week may be 
laid over while the children have _ the 
measles and the system recéive no severe 
injury. To force the carrying out of one’s 
plans because there is just so much to be 
done, which under no other order can be 
accomplished, is to waste one’s energy on 
trifles, to fret away many otherwise pleas- 
urable moments, to bring on nervousness, 
wrinkles and early old age, and to cause 
untold unhappiness and discorfort to the 
other members of the family. 

I lived for many ‘months in a home the 
wheels of whose machinery never grated. 
Its program seldom varied. Each day had 
its appointed duty, and while, as will hap- 
pen in any household, there were times when 
the daily round did not include all that was 
necessary to be done that day, the extra 
work was treated as though expected, and 
because of the orderly habits seemed to 
cause but slight inconvenience. I loved to 
watch and study the movements of that 
delightful family. Once I asked the dear 
lady, “But how do you do it? Nothing is 
ever undone. How do you keep up all of 
the loose ends?” “Once they troubled me,”’ 
she said, “but I learned to put a pocket on 
the outside of my kitchen apron. In it I 
carry a small card and pencil. At first op- 
portunity as I think of some odd thing to 
do, I stop and jot down some significant 





reminder of it. At my first leisure I refer 
to my card and cross off the items as the 
work is done. I allow myself to take up no 
regular sewing until as far as possible my 
item card is empty.” Impracticable? Try it. 


As We Were Saying. 


Window Box—yYes, by all means let us 
tell of our window gardens and plants. E. 
B., I have my plants in pots, but think I 
shall try your plan of a window box next 
winter. My little girl is saving her cents to 
buy seeds for the pansy beds next summer. 
Can some one tell me how to treat them 
to have them at their best? I have some 
beautiful nicotianas in bloom now, and have 
had some fine Chinese lilies and daffodils 
in the house this winter, but I had no suc- 
cess with a buttercup oxalis that I got last 
fall. I’m afraid I did not plant it deep 
enough.—[Sally Muggins. 





Worth Preserving—The interesting and 


valuable contributions to the Talk Around 
the Table (and the Young Folks’ Table, too) 
should be preserved in book form I believe. 
The several subjects discussed by the 
Tablers are worth preserving. So, also, are 
the two stories written by members of the 
two Tables. Other appropriate matter 
could be inserted, and the book thus made 
up would be a readable one. I am sure it 
would be appreciated, at least by one 
Tabler.—[Rustic Philosopher. 





Taking In Sights—It has been so long 
since I saw this paper and I have wandered 
so far from home that I have lost all track 
of the conversation at the Table. I will try 
to give the Tablers a sgort description of 
my journey to the “sunny south.” I left 
Michigan Nov 4, went to Chicago, where I 
stayed 10 days, taking in the sights at Lin- 
coln park, the board of trade, union stock 
yards, Armour’s packing house, Jackson 
park and the Field museum, also the annual 
exhibit of fine arts by American painters, 
and many other interesting places. I called 
at the Chicago office of this periodical, 
and am sorry to say that “Ye editor of 
Table Talk’’ was at the Springfield office, 
and I failed to form his acquaintance. I 
went from Chicago to Traer, la,and stayed 
about three weeks, then to Council Bluffs 
and Omaha, then to Kansas City, and from 
there through Oklahoma to Fort Worth 
and. Dallas, Tex. I then went to Finis, the 
end of the Texas Trunk railroad, which is 
now under construction to Athens, Tex. It 
will soon be built from there to Rockland, 
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where it will connect with the main line 
running to New Orleans, which will be call- 
ed the Texas and New Orleans railroad 
throughout. I have been engaged in taking 
photographs along the line for the different 
companies. Have some very interesting 
views of railroad work. Oh, for that badge! 
Perhaps I have seen several members of the 
Table, but did not know them on account of 
our not having those badges. Will write 
later of my travels.—[Moccasin Bill. 


Side-tracked—Susan Nipper, I wish I had 
more ability. I never saw. such a place tode- 
mand ability as a farm. I may “have 2 
harder row, and owing to the circumstances 
may be compelled to keep my eyes wider 
open than most farmers, but I almost know 
that many of our farmer friends are side- 
tracked and they don’t know it.—[Silas Q. 
Croker, 





ANOTHER VERSION (N. A. B. to Jack). 
“Hello, Jeannette! Ah, there you are! 
I’ve come to say farewell, 
For I’m off for a jolly cruise 
On my yacht, the Sairy Belle. 
We've spent a pleasant summer, 
But all things, you know, must end; 
And—we’ll soon forget each other, 
As our separate ways we wend.” 


And they with smiles upon their lips 
Parted—he to forget; 

But, alack-a-day! that I must say, 
The maid remembers yet. 

Ah! bards and poets sweetly sing 
Of the “love that loves alway,’’ 

But, methinks (am I wrong?) the wisest 
Are they who love—for a day. 


Another Window Garden—I am sure all 
the Tablers needed to tell about their win- 
dow garden was to be set going by E. B. 
My window is a square south one, and I am 
never without blossqgms.. My primroses are 
the most satisfactory of all and my two 
east windows are completely filled with 
them, white and pink. Ten weeks’ stock is 
another favorite. They are very satisfac- 
tory and will give more blossoms for the 
space they take than any plant I know. 
These two plants are never attacked by in- 
sects. The south windows are shelved. Ger- 
aniums do well high, and mine are a mass 
of bloom. I also have three very fine fo- 
liage plants mixed with the geraniums, 
which give color in plenty. A foot-wide 
bench six inches lower than the windows 
just fits the window; cleats are nailed on 
the sides. This holds pots of Lady Wash- 
ington geraniums and flowering begonias 
and such plants as are too high for’ the 
shelf. In the center stands my calla. The 











We have prepared and issued a very hand- 
some illustrated catalogue as a souvenir of 
the completion of the THrez HunpRED 
THOUSANDTH Estey Organ. Among other 
things it shows pictures of the modest first 
home of the Esrry and succeeding homes 
up to the present complete factory. It shows 
the picture of the first Estzy organ made, 
and the picture of the man who made it. It 
tells somewhat of the early struggles and 
efforts to build an organ that would endure 
and enrich the name of the maker. It gives 
pictures and detailed descriptions of the new- 
est EstEyYs and dwells lovingly upon the well 
known tone, quality and durability. It will 
not only please you but it may prevent your 
making a serious mistake if you contemplate 
the purchase of an organ. Send forit. Address 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Estey St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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pot is a nine-inch one and contains six 
bulbs. From this plant I have from 19 to 
20 blossoms throughout the winter, and it is 
four feet high, and the secret is water. I 
also have a Little Gem calla, but it is not 
a satisfactory plant to me; I get but few 
blossoms from it. My amaryllis had seven 
blossoms and I have three cinerarias that 
are just showing buds. For green for 
bouquets I have rose and _ skeleton ger- 
aniums and smilax. For show plants, Fil- 
fira palm, umbrella plant and begonia. The 
last has eight stalks of blossoms. For bas- 
ket plants, crab cactus and _ buttercup 
oxalis. Both are in bloom.—{Lillian. 


Discovered!—The poem beginning, “Do 


you know you have asked for the costliest 
thing,” which was lately published in these 
columns as by an unknown author, and 
since then attributed to Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, was published in the Magazine 
of Poetry, Vol I, No 1, with this note: “The 
authorship of A Woman’s Answer to a 
Man’s Question is often attributed to 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and also to 
Adelaide Proctor. To a correspondent the 
author says: I am surprised at the interest 
in my little poem, written originally as a 
pat amusement to a real valentine, written 
to a real girl friend by a real bachelor. All 
the parties are still alive, and that the 
poem is mine is beyond a chance of doubt. 
It was not written for publication, and it 
did not see the light for several years after 
its writing. It was first published in the 
Washington (Arkansas) Post, my brother, 
Col James Torrans, then being owner and 
editor of the paper. From that time it has 


gone through the papers, rarely with 
proper credit. The title under which I pub- 
lished it was, A Woman’s Answer to a 


not a ‘““Woman’sQuestion.” 
is Mary T. Lathrop. 


Man’s Question,” 
The author’s name 
[s. L. 





So!—An invitation? I'll accept it. Just a 
word to Silas Croker. You talk as if the 
ball-room were the only place that the 
“roughs” ever go. I guess you'll find them 
wherever you go unless it’s a “picked 
party.’’ I know the same people that fre- 
quent the ball-rooms are always welcome to 
the “socials” if they just bring a quarter. 
A girl does not have to mingle with ‘that 
kind” at a dance any more than she would 
have to anywhere else; unless she chooses. 
’Tis only too true that too many girls think 
if a fellow only looks “swell” that’s all 
that’s required. But if they go intending 
to dance with boys of good habits only, she 
ean do it; for you’ll find them at a dance as 
well as anywhere else, so. If a person is in- 
clined to be rough he does not have to go to 
dances to accomplish it, by any means.— 
{Chatterbox of Chautauqua. 





Self-Confidence—Self-confidence makes 
the man,.the man makes money and the 
money makes a fine home or a fat bank ac- 
count, or both. Many a smart man has 
failed because he lacked self-confidence. 
While on the other hand, self-confidence 
with no brains back of it has sunk more 
than one man, I know a man who abounds 
in self-confidence, but I would not trust him 
to sow an acre of oats. Self-confidence, 
like fire, is a good servant, but a bad mas- 
ter. If we can keep confidence in our- 
selves, can do right and what we have 
confidence we can do, and can prove to our 
friends that they are safe to put confidence 
in us, we will be what the world calls a 
respected, successful, business man.—[Silas 
Q. Croker. 





One Problem Solved—I send you my ex- 


perience with outdoor work for the year 
past. The question arose, should we pat- 
ronize the creamery? If so, could one man 
‘milk 12 cows, do the farm work, carrying 
on about 100 acres, or should we hire help 
and milk and put in more land? And this 
is the way ‘we solved the problem: 
Rented our wheat land, put in the rest, and 
I helped with the dairy work. I thought 
it would not make it much harder than the 
work for extra help. I began by milking 
two cows, my husband carrying and strain- 
ing the milk, and kept on until I. milked 
seven while he milked five, and cared for 
the milk. I next began to bring the cows 
from the pasture, so he could have longer 
hours in the field. And in the fall, when 


the cows went into the back pasture, I often 
walked three miles in going to and from 
the pasture, 


I never had better health or 
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cid more work without being completely 
worn out as I have in the year past, and our 
profits have been such as to hire a man 
and enlarge our dairy.—[M. M. 





Boarding House—Many a time I have 
heard someone sigh for a life in & boarding 
house. I can talk from the other side, and 
I say it is not all it is “cracked up” to be. 
A share of my lifé the past two or three 
years has been spent there. The part I 


dreaded most was the tea table. There 
were always there that inevitable smart 
clerk, the prosy lawyer and dull music 


teacher, and last but not least the cranky 
professor. Two famous luxuries of a 
boarding house are the piano in the parlor 
and the furnace in the cellar. Very unlike, 
as the latter is seldom in a state of work, 
the former continually; the clerk thinks of 
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buying a bottle of liniment for its “bruised 
vocal chords.”’ I think that there are three 
essential things to life, namely, art, mu- 
sic and literature. I do love pictures. Isn’t 
the painting by Landseer, “Saved,” just 
grand? I love “St Cecilia.”"—[Belle Marie. 





Carrying Corpses—Tender creatures, 


loving and lovely, the dear girls, I wonder 
if the fact ever occurs to them that they 
are carrying corpses around on their inno- 
cent heads when their hats are “orna- 
mented” with a-dead bird! You look just 
as sweet and charming, girls, under rib- 
bons and roses, as anything else on earth. 
A wreath of wild flowers is as pretty a 
thing as you can get, and in this you are 
not sacrificing lives that you can never 
give.—[Forest Bird, 
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Money-Making at Home. 
Cash from General Farming. 


HELEN OF TROY. 








After I became a farmer’s wife, I found 
that very little of the farm money came to 
her individually. The good man made it a 
strict rule that no one in the family was 
to have one cent until the hired man was 
paid, the running expenses of the farm 
met, and the taxes paid. As we were work- 
ing a farm on shares, almost any one can 
imagine how small was my share. I drift- 
ed along in this way for a year or two. 
My wedding clothes were all ‘‘made over” 
and nearly all worn out. I had one child, 
a girl of four years, and as I was proud, 
“too awful proud,” the good man said, I 
wished her at least to look as well as her 
cousins. _I determined to do something or 
die in the attempt. My first venture was 
as a book agent. Twenty-five years ago 
there were not as many open doors for 
women as now. I took the agency of “‘Be- 
yond the Mississippi.” Of course I did not 
know how to handle it, and it mortified the 
good man terribly to take me anywhere 
to canvass, so I soon gave that up. I earned 
$4.50 and a book for myself. That was in 
the winter. 

Then I cast my eyes around for some 
other open door. They fell on the hen 
rouse. Why not raise chickens? I said to 
myself. But as there was not a woman 
in our neighborhood who raised poultry, 
or worked outdoors in the least, it required 
quite a little grit. However, I went at it. 
I think we had about 30 hens, nearly all 
pullets of White Brahma stock, a few 
barnyard fowls. I began to set hens in 
March. I used only Brahma eggs as near- 
ly as I could. Every hen that wanted to 
set was set from that time until into Au- 
gust. The henhouse was a mere hencoop, 
eight feet square, but the only one I had 
for several years. It was such a small af- 
fair that I had to utilize everything I could 
get hold of for nests,—barrels, boxes, be- 
hind boards, back of logs and by the wood- 
pile, under the doorsteps, in the woodhouse, 
and in fact anywhere Biddy wanted to set, 
there she was welcome. In several cases 
she kept her seat two terms and did her 
duty well. 

well remember the first sale I made. 
Buyers went through the country then, 
bringing the markets to our doors. A 
buyer came along one day and spied my 
fine white chickens, He wanted them for 
the 4th of July; this was the 29th of June. 
He offered me a shilling per pound. “No,” 
I said; then 15c, then iéc. I went to the 
back door where the good man was fixing 
a garden fence, and asked what I had better 
do, “Do just as you are a mind to; they 
are your chickens.” The buyer finally 
raised to 18e and I took it. The next day he 
took 40 of the largest ones and paid me 
$21.50. I can see that money now; it looked 
like a fortune to me. In August he took 
40 more for $18. The price had fallen, you 
see. Of course, as I bought and paid for 
all their food, it was not all profit. I did 
my housework alone, We had 18 cows and 
hired men by the month and day, and also 
I raked nearly all of the hay, which latter 
business completely shocked the whole 
neighborhood. 

At Christmas the remainder of the chick- 
ens were sold. I do not remember the ex- 
act amount, but I do remember that I had 
to divide with the owner of the place and 
then divide again with the good man for the 
corn they had eaten, and so it was all the 
years I raised chickens, but even at that 
rate I clothed myself .and children and 
bought—but I was not asked to teil how I 
spent the money. It is another story any- 
way. But I had to divide so much that I 
added turkeys and ducks, and several years 
I had geese. The goose and duck money I 
never would divide, though I. was borne 
upon quite hard. 

But the income did not satisfy me. My 
daughter wanted to go to Cazenovia sem- 
inary. No money to send her. We had a 
strawberry bed that had been picked one 
year (by the way, that strawberry bed had 
quite a history). I said to the good man, 
“What are you going to do with that old 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure 
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strawberry bed?” “Plow it up; it’s served 
its day,” he replied. ‘‘Will you let me have 
the proceeds if I will clean it out and take 
care of it?’ I asked. “You clean it out!” 
He said scornfully and went off. But I re- 
solved to do it. My little boy of ten years 
began it for me. He was a plucky little 
fellow. He enlisted in the Cuban war. 
Every afternoon I worked at it from 1 until 
5.30 o’clock, taking my baby along with me 
in the wheelbarrow. My father came to 
visit me, He helped me a few hours daily 
for three days. The good man seeing my 
determination took his hired man and 
helped one day. And we conquered it. After 
the expenses were paid for picking and 
marketing the next season, I had $56 all 
my own. I can see even now that secret 
corner in the old bureau where many 4 
litttle pile of money has been hid until I 
was ready to use it. I can look around my 
room and see—but I wasn’t going to tell 
how I spent my money. ; 

In 1886 I determined to launch out still 
more. (All this time, mind you, I was rais- 
ing chickens and chasing turkeys and do- 
ing my part of the farm work.) I wanted a 
“bran-new” strawberry bed. The good man 
helped me and we set three-fourths of an 
acre. Every plant that died out I imme- 
diately reset. I hoed the whole bed once 
over myself alone; twice the hired men 
helped me hoe and cultivate it. I certainly 
had reason to feel proud of it. Every row 
wags nearly perfect and scarcely a weed. 
In 1887 we picked 4000 qts. The sales 
amounted to $204. I should like to tell you 
how I used that money. That fall we cleaned 
the bed and picked the next season a trifle 
over half as many berries, but even that 
was a paying crcp. These two crops of 
strawberries I shared with the good man 
and he has never let the strawberry crop 
fail since for want of work, though we have 
made mistakes,—but you do not want to 
hear of the mistakes, I am sure. 

One year I took a small space in the gar- 
den where the good man had harvested 
about $8 worth of early peas, had it plowed, 
just that and nothing more, as it was the 
28th of June. On the 29th and 3l1st (the 30th 
was Sunday), I planted it to Hubbard 
squashes. By planting at that time I 
skipped the striped bug and harvested and 
sold 1000 lbs at 1c per lb, $10! I considered 
it a good return for my labor, though I 
spent many an evening hoeing them when 
I had rather been playing croquet with the 
young folks. In 1892 I raised nearly an 
acre of potatoes. The ground was prepared 
for me. I dropped the potatoes and stepped 
on every one. Besides dropping my own, I 
dropped as many more for the good man, 
and he covered the whole batch with a 
horse and then smoothed the ground with 
the scraper. I kept the bugs off. I hoed 
and killed all that were killed, helped put 
the fertilizer on and paid for digging. I 
also dropped the fertilizer on another field, 
which paid for all the team work done on 
my field. The total amount raised on my 
part was 205 bu large and small, 38 bu small 
ones. The first 100 bu were sold at 69c per 
bu. The good man handed me $69. Wasn’t 
I proud? Don’t ask me! I said to him, “‘You 
keep the rest for use of land, seed, etc.” 

Another kind of work I have found both 
pleasant and profitable is picking small 
fruit. One cent a quart for currants seems 
small, but I have picked 50 qts a day be- 
sides my housework. Strawberry picking 
is much better. Telephone peas at 20c for a 
bu is good pay. Five bushels a day is noth- 
ing uncommon for a good picker; I have 
done it. I forgot to tell you of my currant 
bushes. In 1888 I set 1300 Victorias and in 
1889 300 cherry currants. The latter I made 
the mistake of putting in a quaggy place 
and the returns have been slim, but the 
others have paid well. I have done all these 
things and feel just as respectable and a 
good deal more independent and much hap- 
pier than if I had crocheted “edging” and 
fretted because I couldn’t have a new dress. 


Homemade Noodles. 


nt. W. SPRINGMIRE. 








One can purchase macaroni and vermi- 
celli and such things very cheaply, but 
they are not so good as homemade noodles, 
that can be made aud dried, and stored in 
a cool place. They keep indefinitely and 
are a great convenience. Make as follows: 
For a large quantity I use 5 eggs well- 
beaten (yolks and whites together), 1 tea- 
spoon salt. 1-2 cup cold water, sufficient 
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flour to make a rather stiff dough. Roll as 
thin as possible, dry until they can be 
folded together and not stick. I rub a 
small quantity of flour over them as I fold 
them. Continue folding till too small to 
fold again, then roll in a small roll, com- 
mence at one end with a sharp knife, cut 
like cabbage for slaw, and as fine as pos- 
sible. A little practice enables one to cut 
them nicely. 

Common ways to serve: Cook in chicken 
or beef broth, boiling 10 or 15 minutes. Or, 
cook in milk, adding salt and a little but- 
ter, and pepper if liked. If a little water 
is added to the milk, it will not burn or 
scorch so easily. 

Noodles and Cheese: To 1 qt boiling wa- 
ter add 1 cup cut noodles, boil 10 minutes, 
drain off the water, put noodles in dish, add 
1 spoon butter, 4 spoons grated cheese, 1 
teaspoon salt, set in oven 10 minutes, serve 
hot. 

Noodles with Onions: Boil noodles same 
as for cheese, salt, slice 3 onicns, fry in 
butter till light brown, pour drained noodles 
over onions, stir, serve at once. 

Noodles and Bread: Fry one-half inch 
to one inch cubes of bread in butter, till 
brown, pour boiled noodles over them, sea- 
son and serve. 





Good Deeds. 


EMMA C. DOWD. 





Accomplishment of goodly deeds, yousay, 
Is your fair goal; 

But actions may lie farther from resolve 
Than pole from pole! 

Enough—In spite of all men say con- 
cerning the uncertainties of religion and 
the limits of human knowledge, there is 
enough that men do _ know, absolutely 
know, concerning which they wAnt not a 
Single ounce of additional evidence upon 
which to build new worlds of reason and 
new worlds of faith. There were thou- 
sands of things concerning which St Paul 
could not declare that he knew, but there 
were a few things that he knew and out 
of that fundamental basis of knowledge 
there could come such mighty dreams as 
that which he portrays in those glorious 
words, “For I am persuaded that neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor hight, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God, which is in 
Jesus Christ, our Lord!”—[Rev George L. 
Perin. 





Congressman Eddy of Minnesota rather 
prides himself on_his homeliness. Some of 
his political adversaries once accused him 
of deceitfulness and hypocrisy. “They say 
I am two-faced,” said Mr Eddy. “Now, 
gentlemen, do you believe that, if I had two 
faces, I would be wearing this one?” This 
did up his critics. 





Jones: A friend in need is a great thing. 

Bones: Indeed it is. 

Jones: Yes, indeed; I met one this morn- 
ing and he cost me $5. 





“What is a bookworm, Uncle Jack?” - “It 
is a person who would rather read than eat; 
or ‘it is a worm that would rather eat. than 
read.” 








~ Your Level. 

Are you wasting your time in a 
lowly position when you should }j 
occupy a higher one? If you are tied 

to uncongenial work you can fit your- 


y self fora better position without loss of 
ya Present salary. 


Change Your Occupation. 


Thorough courses in Mechanical : 
A Architectural ines] 
A Electrical, Mee 
4 eorcivil En 
by mail. 
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WANTED: Three active men to represent large firm, 
capable managing branch business and employing 
others in various towns. $900 per year, clear of expenses, 
Definite guarantee of $3.00 per day from.the start to 
honest energetic men. Permanent position and rapid 
promotion with old established house of highest repute. 
Factory, Box 733, Phila., Pa. 














The Good Cook. 


Do You Like Graham? 


BREADWINNER, 








Pone: Dissolve 1 teaspoon soda in 2 cups 
sour milk, a little salt, 1 tablespoon mo- 
lasses, 2 tablespoons sugar, % cup wheat 
flour, then thicken with graham flour. Pour 
from the mixing bowl and bake half an hour. 

Muffins: The more simple these muffins 
are made, the more healthful. Salt 1 pt 
graham meal and beat it into a thin light 
paste with very cold water. Heat the muf- 
fin rings upon the top of the stove, grease 
them and fill each little pan. bake quick- 
ly. These are nice for breakfast. 

Graham Mush: Mix % cup graham flour 
and % teaspoon salt, stir it. into a thin 
paste with a little cold water, stir it into 
1 pt boiling water. Cook about 20 minutes, 
stirring often. Serve with sweetened cream, 

Rolls: Dissolve 1 yeastcake in 2 cups warm 
milk, add 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 teaspoon 
salt, % cup warmed butter, thicken with 
graham flour, let rise over night. 

Graham Pudding: One cup chopped rais- 
ins, 1 cup sour milk, % cup molasses, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 1% cups graham flour, spice to 
suit taste, little salt. Steam one hour. 

Sauce for Pudding: One-fourth cup but- 
ter, 1 cup sugar, 3 tablespoons cream, 
teaspoon vanilla; rub the butter and sugar 
together until white, then add cream’ and 
flavoring. 





Maple Sugar Recipes. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 





Maple Sugar Biscuit: Make a _ biscuit 
dcugh with 1 qt flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 tablespoon butter, and sufficient 
sweet milk to mix. Do not have the dough 
too stiff. When ready to roll out, stir in 
quickly a cupful of maple sugar which has 
been cut into pieces the size of peas. Roll 
out and cut the biscuits in the usual shape, 
and bake quickly in a hot oven. Serve hot. 
These are delicious. 

Maple Sauce: Boil 4% lb maple sugar with 
% cup water until it strings. Then add by 
degrees the stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs. 
Lastly add % cup sweet cream and 1 tea- 
spoon lemon juice. 

Maple Sauce No 2: Scrape % Ib maple 
sugar in 1 cup cream or rich milk. Let it 
boil a few minutes on the back of the range, 
stirring occasionally to prevent burning. 
Another good sauce may be made by scrap- 
ing 2 cups maple sugar and mixing it with 
2 well-beaten eggs, the juice of 2 lemons, 
and butter the size of a walnut; steam for 
20 minutes. Hither of these sauces makes a 
delicious accompaniment for fritters, pan- 
cakes and corn meal or batter pudding. Or 
served with squares of light, hot Johnny- 
ecake for breakfast will be found extremely 
nice. 

Maple Sugar Creams: Grate maple sugar 
fine. mix it with an equal quantity of con- 
fectioner’s sugar (or enough to suit the 
taste), and mix with white of egg and wa- 
ter (an equal quantity of each), then form 
into any shape desired. 

Canadian Maple Sugar Candy: Grate 1 Ib 
maple sugar and mix it with 1 cup white 
sugar, add to it 1% cups milk and cream 
(half and half). Let it boil gently until it 
forms a creamy ball when rolled between 
the thumb and finger. Let it cool a min- 
ute. Then stir until it is a thick, soft 
cream. Pour it over chopped butternut or 
hickory nut meats, and crease it into 
squares. Let get perfectly cold. This is 
simply delicious and perfectly wholesome 
as well. 





Cream Salad Dressing. 


JUNA M, BROWN. 





A great many people do not like salads 
because nearly everyone uses mustard in 
the salad dressing. With us this mustard 
flavor was not liked, so we seldom made 
salad of any kind. Now I have found a 


recipe for a ‘cream dressing which our fam- 
ily all like, and consequently salads of dif- 
ferent kinds are frequently found on our 
table. 

The foundation for this dressing can be 
made in quite a large quantity and . will 
keep several weeks if placed in a covered 
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dish in a cool place. For this foundation use 
the ingredients in the following propor- 
tions: One-half cup vinegar, % cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon black pepper 
and 1 egg. Beat the egg in a bowl thor- 
oughly, without separating the white from 
the yolk. Meanwhile, bring the other in- 
gredients to the boiling point and pour over 
the egg and beat the mixture several min- 
utes. When cold, it is ready for use by 
diluting with an equal quantity of whipped 
cream—either sweet or sour. Sour cream 
is just as good and sometimes I like it 
better, as using with vinegar will turn it 
anyway. This amount of dressing is 
enough for three times using for a family 
of three or four. For a larger family it 
might be well to use two or three eggs at 
a time and other things proportionately. 

This is excellent on lettuce and cabbage 
and also on potato salad. For potato salad 
for four persons, I use the following: Six 
medium-sized potatoes, 3 onions and whites 
of 2 hard-boiled eggs, all chopped fine. In 
the summer season, 8 or 10 lettuce leaves 
are a great addition to it. Mash the yolks 
of the eggs in a bowl with 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 teaspoon sugar, and salt and pep- 
per to taste. Add gradually % cup vinegar. 
Add to this 3 tablespoons thick cream, 
whipped to a froth, and an equal quantity 
of the cooked dressing. Mix thoroughly 
with the chopped vegetables and serve cold 
on lettuce leaves, if obtainable, and gar- 
nish with hard-boiled eggs sliced thin. 

During the summer months this salad is 
very frequently prepared for supper and 
then we do not have to build fire to prepare 
potatoes in some other way. Since I have 
used this dressing on lettuce, the “gude 
mon” will eat it in no other way. I believe 
it would also be very nice with endive, but 
our endive grew so slowly last season it was 
So tough we could not use it, 





Finish each day and be done with it.— 
[Abraham Lincoln. 
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Ten Lost Years. 


Figure it for yourself. 
From the age of fifteen to 
that of forty-five a woman 
gives one-third of her time 
to the suffering incident to 
the recurring periodic func- 
tion. Ten years of suffering! 
And this condition of things 
is popularly accepted as nat- 
ural, and endured as a femi- 
nine disability for which 
there is no help! Is there 
no help? There is help for every 
woman and for almost every woman 
perfect healing in the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
insures regularity, dries the drains 
which weaken women, heals inflam- 
mation and ulceration and cures fe- 
male weakness. It is a temperance 
‘medicine — non-alcoholic and non- 
narcotic. 

“I was so weak I did not have breath to 
walk across my room,” writes Miss Isabel 
Miller, of New Providence, Calloway Co., Ky. 
® My periods occurred too often and the hem- 
orrhage would be prolonged and the loss of 
blood very excessive. I also had spells which 
the doctor said were fainting fits. I did not 
gain strength from one monthly period to 
another; was very weak and nervous all the 
time. Was confined to my bed for three 
months and the doctor told me I would never 
be any better. I lived in this way from six- 
teen years old to twenty-three. I was at last 
advised by a kind friend to try Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, which I did, and be- 
fore I had taken two bottles of it I could 
work all day. I took in all six bottles of the 
‘Favorite Prescription’ and about five vials 
of Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. I used no other 

medicine. I have never had a return of this 
j soe since.” 
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inest 
quality of Ribbons in the market, of different Jus, in 
a variety of fashionable shades; in fact, nearly all colors are 
represented; also different kinds of Ribbons adapted for 
bonnet strings, neckwear, trimming for hats and dresses, 
bows, scarfs, etc., etc. No lady can purchase such fine Rib- 
bons as these at any store in the land for many times our 
price, so that the bargains offered by us should be taken 
advantage of by our customers. 

Our stock of Silk Ribbons, from which we put up these 
eiccnt packages, consists of Crown Edge, Gros Grain, 

oire, Picot Edge, Satin Edge, Silk Brocade, Striped Otto. 
man, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Silk Rib- 
“— suited to the wants of our be fnends. 

¢ put up carefully assorted packages of Silk R 

assorted colors. No remnants esas one pe gg long, 
and all first-clasg, useful goods 
_ We will send 1 package for 3& cents, silver, or 36 cents 
in 2-cent stamps. Carefully packed i i 


n box: rt 
upon receipt of price. Address PARIS “RIBBON 
CO., Box 3044, New York City, N. Y. 


(T COSTS NOTHING 
‘from factory to,consu- 


to try our 
p 





meee a ty rons 30 days 
a "° Pp ts. 
me free trial. 117,500 sold. Me | 
: attachments free. 









freight offer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B- 42,Chicago,Ill. 


BOOKS ih LIBRARY 


Eggleston’s Fiction. How to Co-o te. 
New Methods of Education. . 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 
’ By Ed ;' 
Eggleston's End of the World Paes. 


twu tine illustrations. 


Mystery of Metropolisville WX nd2arar2 ,.Pagleston. 
telisety Vivid and thoroughly human, Finely illustrated. 
Cloth, l22mo ’ s : ° ° ° ° - 150 


B Edward leston. 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster 7%. chic "sticai*@arton- 
ities have awarded to Dr. E@ward Eggleston a very high 
place as a writer of genuine American fiction, and the 
immense sale of his works is the best evidence of their 
pe ularity. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo . . 123 
zibrary edition, ornamental cloth, gilt top, with portrait 
of the author and notes, SF e @ e . - 150 


How to Co-0 erate By Herbert Myrick. A manual 
1 P for coapesnaee. This book de- 
scribes the how rather than the wherefore of co-operation. 
In other words, it tells how to a rative 
store, farm or factory, co-operative dai banking and 
fire insurance and co-operative farmers’ and women’s ex- 
changes for both buying and selling. The directions given 
are based upon the actual experience of su ul co- 
gperative enterprises in all parts of the United States. 

ne character and usefulness of the book commend it to 
the attention of all men and women who desire to better 
their condition. Cloth, l2mo . ° : ° - Lov 


New Methods in Education 33:3;,t%erts tac. Ex: 


plaining processes where- 
by hand, eye and mind are educa 





by means that con- 
serve vitality and develop a union of thought and action. 
Based on 22 years’ experience, with thousands of children 
and hundreds of teachers. A meth 
and without great cost, adapted all 
to adult; a plan that can ap) ied 
every kind of educational institu! > 
limited only by the capacity of the vidual; a method 
covered by natural law, wor with the absolute pre- 
cision of pature itself; a process that unfolds the capaci- 
ties of children as unfold the leaves and flowers; a system 
that teaches the pupils that they are in the n and 
part of life, and enables them to work out their own sal- 
vation on the true lines of design and work as ‘illustrat 
in every natural thing. Size, 74x14 inches a 
uarto; 456 pages, fine plate paper, beautifully bound in 
e ote and boars, cover Mieuumapet in ye 44 
pounds. pictures an page 
children and teachers practicing these new method: 
their work. Boxed, price,:net . ont te ‘ 4 ie 
Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on. Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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Braided Rugs. 


SARAH E. WILCOX, 
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The beauty of braided rugs depends large- 
ly upon the arrangement of colors. Gay 
colors are not indispensable, but there should 
be harmonious blending and shading. As 
handsome a rug as I ever saw was of only 
two colors, shades of soft gray and brown. 
If the surface shows rough at first, and it 
will unless made wholly of soft woolen rags, 
it soon wears smooth. I have used old 
stocking legs and even felt. Cut old wool 
dress skirts and soft flannels a little more 
than an inch wide, which will make a four- 
strand braid about an inch in width. If 
the rags are much wider the braid will look 
coarse and the general effect will not be 
as good. A three-strand braid looks com- 
mon and the colors will not show to as 
good advantage. Cloth of heavy texture 
must be cut narrower. Draw the strands 
only tight enough to make the braid firm 
and flat. Old calico shades nicely and fur- 
nishes a pleasing variety for working in 
with solid colors. An oblong rug 39 by 29 
inches calls for 37 or 38 rows of braid. Start 
the center with a 10-inch length and make 
seven rows, using one red strand, two black 
and the other of neutral tints; then shade 
from dark to light for five or six rows. Now 
put on dark colors again, the same if you 
have them, and shade to light again for 
seven or eight rows, and so on through the 
given number of rows, more or less ac- 
cording to the colors you have at command. 

An amateur may have difficulty in sew- 
ing the braid so the rug will lie flat. A 
lap board will be a help. The outside edge 
of the braid may sometimes need a little 
stretching. Use heavy carpet thread; the 
rags will outlast the thread. Take the 
stitches close together, back and forth, ball 
stitch, and occasionally taking a backstitch. 
Edge with circles of black heavy cloth, 
pinked or notched. About two-thirds of the 
circumference of a tumbler will give a pat- 
tern for the first one, and the second circle 
should be smaller, of contrasting color, and 
may be ornamented with feather stitch. 
Place these circles a little distance apart, 
sew first on the right, then on the wrong 
side. Smaller or larger rugs are made by 
changing the length of the center strip of 
braid. A round rug is made by commenc- 
ing to sew round and round from the cen- 
ter. A hit-and-miss rug with no attempt 
at arrangement of colors is very pretty and 
is somewhat of a novelty. 





Handkerchief Border in Brazilian Point. 


MRS HATTIE A. NICKERSON, 





The method of making the designs for 
Brazilian point lace was published Feb 24, 
The illustration shows the pattern selected 








Arrange them 


the circles. 
smoothly and evenly around edge and baste 


for filling in 





them securely in place. Then with the same 
fine thread used for the work buttonhole 
stitch them very neatly to the handkerchief, 
and with sharp-pointed scissors cut the 
cloth from under the lace close to the but- 
tonhole stitch. 


The Bolero Idea. 


A bolero jacket of some sort is one of 
Dame Fashion’s decrees this spring. Nearly 
every model gown shown has one of these 
little additions either of lace, silk, velvet 














or cloth. A dainty bolero here illustrated, 
sketched expressly for our readers in New 
York, has three box pleats at the front, 
which are caught down at the upper edge 
and allowed to flare out at the bottom. This 
style is very becoming to slight figures. 
Both lower and upper edges are outlined 
with a heavy white applique design edged 








BEEBE RBHEHEEREESB ES 
**A Perfect Food’’ 
**Preserbes Health’’ 

** Prolongs Life *’ 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA = 


“Known the world over. 
. . « Received the highest in- @ 
dorsements from the medica! ® 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. uu. “ 


DORCHESTER, MASS. wm 
i on Every Package Established 178. a 
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Mr. W. J. Juen 


rt, 102 Landon 8t. 
Buffalo, N. Y., tells how he was oured 
by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. He says: 

“About one yore ago I was suffer- 


ing a great deal with kidney trouble, 
and the terrible pains which I expe- 
rien in the small of my back al- 
most incapacitated me for work. I 
tried wearing plasters but they did 
me no good whatever. In connection 
with this kidney trouble Iwas sub- 
ject to chronic headaches. I wasad- 
vised to yd Dr .Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, I did so and soon 
noticed a great improvement, after 
continuing their use for several 
months all trace of the kidney trou- 
ble disappeared and the headaches 
became less frequent.” 
Wx. JUENGERT. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 29th day of June, 1899. 
W. G. Stanton, Notary Public, 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pille for Pale People 
are never sold Le dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists, 
or di from the Dr. Willlams Medicine 

0., Sehenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 

boxes $2.50. 








ORNAMENTAL 


ARDENIN 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Covering All Phases of Outdoor Art for 
Both the Amateur and Professional. 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 
Beautifying Country Homes By, Weidenmann. | This 


useful work on the subject ever issued in this country. A 
superb quarto volume. It is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous fine wood engravings, and with 17 full-page 
and 7 double-page colored lithographs of places already 


improved. It contains general directions for lawns, roads 
and drives, walks, hedges, trees and shrubs, gardens, or- 
namental grounds, hints on burial lots, ete. The beauti- 


fully colored plans of improved places are accompanied 
by descriptions giving the names and position of the va- 
rious trees and shrubs employed in_ planting, thus pro- 
viding a complete planting map. Cloth, 4to. Reduced 
from $15.00 to P ° ; : . 10.00 


L d c G d j By F. A. Waugh, professor of 
an $ ape ar en ng horticulture, University of Ver- 
mont. A treatise on the general principles governing out- 
door art; with sundry suggestions for their application 
in commoner problems of gardening. | Every para- 
graph is short, terse and to the point, giving perfect 


clearness to the discussions at all points. In spite of the 
natural difficulty of presenting abstract principles the 
whole matter is made entirely plain even to the inex- 

Illustrated, cloth, 122mo . e - 00 


perienced reader. 


Ornamental Gardening for Americans Py, Piias a. 


scape architect. A treatise on beautifying homes, rural 


districts and cemeteries. A plain and practieal work with 
numerous illustrations and_instructions so pam that they 
may be readily followed. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo . 1 


Residential Sites and Environments By... Joseph 
Forsyth John- 
son, F. R. H. S. A handsome volume with 54 practical 
plans and diagrams, with lucid descriptive text and all 
necessary information for the development of the sur- 
roundings of a residence, showing principles and adapta- 
tions of planting suitable to all requirements from villa 
to mansion. Private gardeners and commercial men en- 
aged in landscaping will find this the most modern, up- 
o-date and practical work obtainable. To amateurs this 
volume will*prove invaluable, enabling them to determine 
well in advance the form of development they prefer. and 
a reliable guide in their selection of material. Royal 
quarto. Cloth . Pe Ea ee ee 
Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 
BREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 

















with fine black silk cerd. The jacket 
fastens at the left side with a huge rosette 
and ends of black silk crepe. The gown is 
oi tan, satin-faced cloth, and the separate 
skirt lining is of tan silk the exact shade 
with a deep pleated flounce at the bottom. 
The cloth skirt is laid in side pleats from 
the front breadths around to the back, end- 
ing in a deep box pleat. The inner blouse 
and lower part of sleeves is made of white 
crepe de chine finely tucked, although silk 
*matching the cloth in color may be sub- 
stituted with good effect. Patterns of this 
mcdel cannot be furnished. 


Seasonable Patterns. 
These patterns retail at 25 to 35c each, 
but by special arrangement with the manu- 
facturers we supply them at 10c. 








7893—LADIE§’ AND MISSES’ DROP YOKE COL- 
LARS. Ladies’, 36 inch bust; misses’, 14 years. 





7921—LADIES’ CORSET COVER, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and #4 inch bust. Perfect fitting waists in this style are 
desirable for stout figures, and should always be worn 
under plain tailor-made gowns, wrinkles from a full un- 
dergarment being apt to show. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are lc each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





Crochéted Work Basket—Carrie C., I 


have seen a number of very pretty little 
baskets crocheted and then glued into 
shape. If you are apt with a crochet hook, 
you can readily make one from this. Use 
heavy twine or macrame cord and crochet 
a round piece as if for a mat. Alternate 
rows of open work and shells of double 
crochet is a pretty pattern, finishing the 
edge with a heavy shell. The size of the 
mat will depend on the size of basket want- 
ed. One 12 inches in diameter would make 
a basket four or five inches deep. The 
bottom of a tin pail or pan, small-sized, 
will do for the block on which to glue it. 
Take a pan of size to correspond with size 
of mat. Place center of mat over center 
of pan, bend mat all around pan and brush 
thickly with glue. Let it harden, when it 
ean be varnished and when dry removed, 
a perfect little basket. I once saw a very 
pictty little one which measured about six 
inches deep and three in diameter when 
completed. It had olive green ribbon run 
around near the top and a bunch of light 
green paper violets fastened to the bow. It 
was intended tq hold letters and was ex- 
ceedingly pretty.—[Augusta Tuttle, 





Knitted Cap for a Child—The best qual- 
ity of Germantown yarn makes a service- 
able cap; use long steel.needles, No 13°or 14. 
For a child six or seven years old, cast on 
two hundred stitches and knit back and 
forth unt{l you have a strip long enough to 
reach around the child’s head, then bind 
off. Sew the casting-on and the binding-off 
edges together, next gather one of the open 
ends close together. This is the top of the 
cap. Make a tassel and sew on; let the top 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


of the cap fall over the seam. The lower 
edge of the cap may be turned up an inch, 
then rolled over once, or a loose scallop 
may: be crocheted on the edge and then it 
may be turned up on the outside one or two 
inches. This is a simple and pretty cap 
and has the advantage of many others be- 
cause it is easily knit to fit any sized head. 
[Allie L. Nay. 





When a cleck or a conscience is audible at 
midnight there is something wrong.—[E. W. 








A Few Plain Facts 


ON THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA 
AND BRONCHITIS. 





FROM DR ROBERT HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG 
DISEASES. 


I have made the lungs a specialty for 
nearly fifty years, and know by experience 
that consumption is curable in all stages. 
By this I do not mean that it is curable in 
every case, for in some the patient’s con- 
stitution is so bad and broken down that 
no healing power is left in the body. But 
treated in its early stages, fully 95 per cent 
recover under antiseptic medicated air in- 
halations. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fra- 
grant nostrum is not what I mean by in- 
halation treatment. The remedies must be 
adapted to the disease and condition of 
each patient. The physician must have 
thorough knowledge of medicines, be able 
to detect the different forms of lung dis- 
ease and have experience in the action of 
inhaled remedies on the lungs or he cannot 
apply it with success. 

Consumption, to have the same chance of 
cure as other diseases, must be treated be- 
fore serious injury has been done to the 
lung structures. Almost every case is seen 
in this stage by the patient’s family physi- 
cian, and if he knew the remedies to use, 
their strength, and how to apply them to 
the lungs, there would be few deaths by 
consumption. 

But what possible chance has anyone 
afflicted with consumption under the care 
of physicians who never cured a case in 
their whole professional career, who con- 
fess that théy have no curative treatment 
of their own, and no confidence in anything 
they can do for the disease? What moral 
right have they to treat consumption at all, 
or to permit their patients to believe they 
are striving to cure them when all they are 
doing is but a wretched system of palliation 
of symptoms? 

Here is the real cause of this widespread 
mortality of consumption. People die of it 
because general physicians do not know its’ 
rroper treatment and are wholly incompe- 
tent to cope with it. Before they can do 
so they must be retaught the principles 
of medical science which govern the treat- 
ment of all local diseases, and acting un- 
der them, must discover, as I did, the rem- 
edies, which, when locally applied to the 
lungs, will kill their germs and heal the 
ravages they have made in that organ. 

T have given to the world a positive cure 
for consumption in my antiseptic medicat- 
ed air treatment, when applied before mor- 
tal lesions have taken place. It is a treat- 
ment which places consumption in the list 
of curable maladies and renders their cure 
certain as other serious local diseases. By 
it healing and germicidal remedies are 
brought into direct contact with the inter- 
nal surfaces of the nose, throat, larynx, air 
tubes and cells of the lungs. It soothes the 
mucous lining of the breathing organs, ar- 
rests irritation and prevents inflammation, 
while the antiseptics destroy the germ life 
on which the disease depends. 

A few cases are as good as a thousand 
that I might refer to, write to any of them. 
A personal letter from them may be the 
means of saving your life. Testimonials: 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had 27 hemorrhages 
and lost 50 pounds in weight; I-was cured 
by Dr Hunter’s treatment.” 

Mrs Edward Raynor. 174 Bank street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had the worst symp- 
toms of consumption—fever, night sweats, 
hemorrhages, great shortness of breath and 
less of flesh, and I owe my-recovery to Dr 
Hunter’s treatment.” 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 
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By Selling Baker’s Teas, Ex- 

EARN A BICYCLE tracts, Soap, Starch, Ite; 
Oo money; no experience re- 
“) uired; just take a few orders 
‘or Baker’s Groceries among 
your friends and earn a splen- 
® did Bicycle for a lady or gentle- 
man, or boy or girl. Write for 
full particulars and catalogue 
un of premiums and 






















Watches, Furniture, Croc! 
Cameras, Mackintoshes, 
verware, Sportin G 
Clocks, Games, ina, 
Select your own reward or 
work for money. Express 
prepaid. Write to-day. 
Ww. G. BAKER, 
(DEPT. EB.) SPRINGFIELD, 


Axe BICYCLE BARGAINS 


Shopworn and Second-Hand Wheels 
Oven so MAKES GUOD 48 NEW. *@ 10°1Q 


Great Fact Clearing 
Send for Bargain List while they last. #||10° 
to 


ory 
NEW. (900, swoll Models "IL10°20 
] WE SHIP, TO. ANYONE On aFrnovat 
EARN A BIGYCLE tors wo ‘arnin 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept 46... Chicago, iis 


— | 











A Big Drop in Bicycles. 


A happy surprise is in store for all bicycle 
riders, for several makers of well known high 
grade bicycles, as well as some makers of cheaper 

rades, have placed their entire out-put in the 

ands of one house, to be sold direct to the riders 
every where at the lowest prices ever known. For 
special prices, that will be lower than bicycles 
were ever before advertised or sold at, and for a 
free trial and pay after received offer, cut this 
notice out and mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. 
(iINc.), Chicago, Illinois. 


Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 690, Augusta,Me, 
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& If you are outof employment, ®@ 
D 5O or employed at unsatisfactory s 
¢* 
& 


wages, write us immediately. ® 


We can give you something to 
@ 0 that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can %® 
@work right around 
bs your own home, or 
& travelif you wish. A 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker @ 


@ You will be surprised how 

@easily you can make the ‘| 
®above sum. Hundreds are FASY 
® making double that. t 


& Possi- 

@?Y youcan doittoo. Send name and address 
© ae Please investigate. Write to-day 
@ 
& 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ROD Books GUN 


Standard Books on Fishing, Shooting, 
Trapping, Ete., Ete. 


A 1 d 
The Scientific Angler 2, Siar. snd.instmactive york 
David Foster. Compiled by his sons. With an _introduc- 


tory chapter and copious footnotes by William C. Harris 
editor of the *‘American Angler.’’ Cloth, 12mo . . 106 


Home Fishing and Home Waters i. Stitization ot 


farm streams; management of fish in_the artificial pond; 
transportation of eggs and fry, etc. Cloth, mo. 56 


a »B Robert’ Barnwell 
Roosevelt's Superior Fishing zcoseveit."" or, the 
striped bass, trout, black bass and bluefish of the North- 
ern States. Embraces full directions for dressing artificial 
flies with the feathers of American birds; an account of 
a wporting trip to Lake Superior, etc. Mlustrated. —_. 


2mo ee oes > a 

By Halsey Thrasher, an old and 
Hunter and Trapper cxperiencea sportsman. ‘The best 
modes of hunting and trapping are fully explained, and 
foxes, deer, bears, ete, fall into his traps y by fol- 
lowing his directions. Cloth, 12mo . > .50 


Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Arms : 


By C. E. Prescor Pocket edition 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and. Other 


revised edition. 


A la’ and ised | 
Countries heir Teee ing, training and man- 
ealth d disease; rising hi 





ement in, h an ase; comp’ all the 
essential parts of the two .standard wor on dogs 
by ‘‘Stonehenge.’’ It describes the best . game and 
hunting grounds in America. Contains over one hundred 
beautiful engravings, embracing. most neted dogs in both 
continents, making, together with chapters: by American 
writers, .the meet complete dog ever published. 
Cleth, 12mo0 < > a « z REE oe Bono 

Above are briefly described a few only of tne man 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on sanplication. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mapes Grass and Grain Spring Top-Dressing, 


For TOP-DRESSING IN SPRING, all kinds of GRASS LANDS, Pastures, Mowing Lands, Lawns, etc. Use one to three 
bags per acre broadcast, by hand or machine. On poor land use three bags per acre. Pastures, Timothy, etc, apparently worn- 
out, have been brought up into good condition by a single application. Quality of grasses greatly improved. 


Restore Your Meadows and Grass Lands by Simply Top-Dressing. 


It is lasting in effects equally with the best stable manure, but at the same time it is quicker and more effective on the crop 
to which it is applied. Its introduction some years since marked a new era for restoring grass lands without plowing, among the 
farmers of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


The Mapes Gorn Manure, 


This is a complete manure for corn, and requires the use of no other fertilizer. It contains all the ingredients required to 
secure the full development of the crop, both in abundance of stalk of improved feeding quality, so important in ENSILAGE, and, 
also in yield of well-filled, deep-kerneled ears. 


To Grow Paying Crops of Corn and Bring Up Poor Land. 


This manure is adapted for BROADCAST use for growing Corn. Many light, sandy lands, “poor as poverty,” like the Hart- 
ford “Plains,” have by broadcasting three to four bags per acre of this manure, been brought up into good condition for grass or 
for any crop, and made to pay from the start. 4 

Read “TWENTY YEARS AFTER” for practical results at Newington, Conn, on seven acres of “the poorest piece of land,” 
with the MAPES CORN MANURE (two tons on the seven acres broadcast harrowed in), two years in succession; then Potatoes 
(three tons of the Mapes Potato Manure), twc years; then Oats (54 bushels per acre); then heavy mowing of hay. This land at 
first was so poor that nothing but pigeon grass and dewberry vines grew on it. 

Lands otherwise practically worthless, made to produce, by annual applications, paying crops of corn from the start after 
liberal figuring for labor, interest and taxes, and brought up equal to the good lands. This cannot be done by using “a little in 
the hill,” like a superphosphate, “to start the crop with.” 


The Great Corn Contest of the American Agriculturist. 


Crops 213, 119 and 95 bushels each; grown on one measured acre exclusively with the Mapes Corn Manure. 
Of this great crop, 213 bushels shelled corn, grown in Yates county, N Y, with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 pounds per acre) 
exclusively, the American Agriculturist says: “If we allow only $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, and make no account of 
bottom stalks, the cost comes within 20 cents a bushel (shelled corn).” | 


The Largest Crop Grown with Fertilizer, other than the Mapes, 45 Crops in All 
was 84 Bushels; Chemically Dried, 60 Bushels. 


Some Large Crops Grown with the Mapes Corn Manure, and Reported in the Agricultural Press: 

1040 bushels of corn (ears) on less than 4% acres, equal to 233% bushels, or 116% bushels shelled corn per acre, grown on 
farm of Rural New-Yorker, with the Mapes Corn Manure. 

Ninety bushels (shelled) with 500 pounds per acre. 150 bushels (shelled) with 600 pourids per acre. Value of the grain alone 
over five times as much as the cost of the fertilizer.—American Agriculturist. 

Hight hundred and fifty-six bushels (ears) on four acres. 159.37 bushels on one acre. 125.37 bushels on one acre. Nothing 
used but the Mapes.—Rural New-Yorker. , 

On two acres 600 pounds of Mapes alone, broadcast, 198 bushels shelled corn. On three acres, same fertilizer, same quantity, 
489 bushels (ears). Grown by Dr Henry Stewart.—New England Homestead. 1 

One hundred and eighty bushels of ears per acre; shelled, 98.45 bushels. 2058 bushels (ears) on 16 acres. Only Mapes (800 
pounds peracre) used.—Connecticut Farmer. 


The Mapes Potato Manure. 


Dr Collier, Director of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, on the Large Yields of Potatoes Grown Only With 
the Mapes Manure at Rural Farm. 

“Who can doubt,” says Dr Collier, who was one of the judges in the R N-Y Potato Contest, “that the great yield of Potatoes 
secured at the rate of 645 bushels to th€ acre of one variety, and 1076 bushels of another variety, under the conditions of soil and 
climate obtaining in the locality where the trial was made, was due wholly to the fertilizers applied and the method of cultivation 
employed?” 

It is doubtless true that the results may be less, equal or greater, in the same or another place, and another season might 
have been modified or omitted entirely without affecting the result recorded above; but Dr Collier thinks none will doubt that with 
all the limitations and modifications which science would demand before accepting any conclusion from the trial, it does possess 
a decided value practically and scientifically which will be found helpful in the production of large crops in the future.—The Ru- 
ral New-Yorker. 

NOT A SUPERPHOSPHATE WANTED. ° 

E. 8, Carman, of The Rural New-Yorker, in commenting upon the large yield of Potatoes obtained by him at the Rural 
Farm, and his Trench method and the Mapes Potato Manure, concludes: “But we don’t want a ‘phosphate’ or ‘superphosphate’ or 
an Ammoniated Superphosphate, or a ‘Swiftsure,’ or anything of the kind. We w*nta high-grade Potato manure.”—The Amer- 
ican Dairyman. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano C0,, “new vorw.” 


The highest prices obtained for tobacco crops in Mass and Ct reported in the press the past year (1899) were grown with the 
MAPES TOBACCO MANURES. 
Send for pamphlets and prices. 











